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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cece 
HE details of the recent tragedy in Belgrade are still 
obscure, but an account forwarded by Reuter’s repre- 
sentative as “absolutely authentic” is probably the most trust- 
worthy. According to this narrative, which is in part confirmed 
by the evidence of an eyewitness, the officers in Belgrade offered 
the throne to Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, who was residing 
in Geneva, and on his acceptance proceeded to the Palace on 
the night of the 10th inst. to kill the King and Queen. They 
blew open a door with a dynamite cartridge, and at once 
reached the Royal apartments, where, however, they found 
no one, the King and Queen, who had anticipated an attack, 
having fled to a hiding-place in the bath-room. There, after a 
long search, the conspirators found them, and after shooting 
the King, literally hacked the Queen to death with sabres. 
The bodies were then dragged into a front room, and flung 
from the window upon the lawn below. The houses of the 
Ministers were next surrounded, and the Ministers despatched 
asthey appeared. Queen Draga’s brothers, including Colonel 
Nicodemus Lungevica, who was to have been Heir-Presumptive, 
were next slaughtered in the officers’ clubroom, and one or 
two others who had expressed an intention to defend King 
Alexander. It is rumoured that a few of the guard died while 
defending the Palace, but the resistance was but slight; and 
as soon as the murders were accomplished all Belgrade, 
whether from approval or from fear, put on an appearance 
of festivity. 


Nothing new has transpired as to the causes of the insurrec- 
tion. It is universally ascribed to the deadly hatred felt in the 
Army and throughout Servia generally for Queen Draga, who 
had completely mastered her husband, and was constantly 
egging him on to tyrannical acts. She at last persuaded him 
toacknowledge her brother as Heir-Presumptive, and a decree 
to that effect was subsequently found in the Palace. The 
secret had leaked out, and determined the action of the officers, 
who had recently received no pay, and who attributed the 
King’s neglect of them to the Queen and her entourage. The 
Radical party was entirely with the efficers, whose ferocity is 
inexplicable, except upon the theory that they held a massacre 
of the Royal Family and the Ministry to be essential to a 
revolution. Prince Peter Karageorgevitch is generally 
acquitted of any cognisance of the murders; but he admits 
that he was “prepared” for the revolt, and in his proclamations 
he praises the “ devotion of my beloved people and my faithful 
Army,” and pledges his word that he will forget all that has 
passed during the last forty years. He is understood also to 
have given a pledge that the most Radical of all Servian Con- 
stitutions shall be re-established, and that a general amnesty 








secret Sessions on the election of the new King, met as a 
Convention in the ballroom of the new Palace, which was 
closely surrounded by the troops. Only ten or twelve 
Deputies were absent, and the remainder, voting by(roll-call, 
unanimously proclaimed Peter I. as King of Servia. There 
was no discussion, and no evidence for the rumour that a sec- 
tion of the Convention would have preferred a Republic, for 
which, indeed, Servia is evidently quite unfit. A deputation 
was appointed to announce his election to the new King, and 
on the 16th a grand Te Dewm was sung in the Cathedral, and 
the Metropolitan read an address deploring the necessity for 
recent events, but congratulating the country, and praising 
the Army for its behaviour! The officers present, who made 
up half the congregation, audibly expressed their approval. 
The murderers, therefore, may be considered to have been 
pardoned by the King, applauded by the people, and blessed 
by the Church,—a “harmonious agreement of voices” which 
has hardly been seen in Europe since the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 


The result of the German elections, which began on Tuesday, 
will be a severe blow to the Emperor, who has most unwisely 
taken an open part in denouncing the Social Democrats. 
That party, which is really the party of resistance to privilege, 
militarism, and heavy taxes on food, is winning all along the 
line. It has already carried at the first ballots five of the six 
seats in Berlin, and fifty-two other seats, including fresh seats 
in every important town except Magdeburg, Kénigsberg, and 
Frankfurt. The Socialists also return eighteen Members 
in Saxony out of twenty-three, and will, it is nearly 
certain, when the result of the second ballots is known, be 
found to be the second strongest of the nine groups in the 
Reichstag. The Ultramontane Centre will, it is supposed, 
remain the strongest, being one-fourth of the whole House; 
but even that is not yet certain. The popular vote for the 
Social Democrats has, it is believed, leaped up from two 
millions to three out of eleven millions of potential voters, 
and out of less than eight millions who actually do vote. 
There is, of course, great pressure on all the defensive parties 
to vote together at the second ballots; but German groups are 
tough, and fusion without acceptable leaders is very difficult. 


The African news of the week is not good. The force which 
is pursuing the Sultan of Sokoto has received “a check,” 
and, we imagine, has been brought to a standstill; while the 
Sultan’s followers will inevitably be reinforced. No details 
are known yet; but we need more cavalry for North Nigeria, 
and have not got them. The Mullah, too, is giving more 
trouble. He has cut General Manning’s communications 
between Bohotle and the sea, and in a way surrounded him. 
So serious is the situation in Somaliland considered that 
three hundred white soldiers have been ordered from 
Aden to Berbera; while the Indian Government, besides 
sending fifteen hundred transport camels with five hundred 
drivers, has warned three picked native regiments for instant 
service. The Abyssinians are moving forward in force; but 
the British difficulties in accumulating supplies are very great, 
and General Manning may have to fight his way to the sea. 
After our usual fashion, we have underrated the strength of 
the Mullah, who, if he gains another victory, will be joined by 
swarms of Dervishes, the most formidabie fighters in Africa. 
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In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Goschen made a 
memorable contribution to the arguments against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme,—a contribution no less valuable on the 
Imperialistic than on the fiscal side. No one can doubt Lord 
Goschen’s devotion to the welfare of the Empire any more 
than they can deny his ability as a financier. After an appeal 
to the Duke of Devonshire, as the leader of the Unionist party 
in the Lords, that Free-trade Unionists should be as free as 
Mr. Chamberlain and his supporters to discuss and urge their 
views, Lord Goschen turned to the main issue, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan for the taxation of food, which he summarised with 
conspicuous fairness, refusing to yield to the temptation to 
caricature which so often besets the politician. That plan had 
three objects,—(1) taxation of foreign food-stuffs in order to 
give the Colonies a preference, which they will meet by taking 
more of our goods and less of the foreigners’; (2) revenue 
raised by such taxation to be employed in giving old-age 
pensions ; (3) retaliation on foreign nations who give bounties 
or impose prohibitive tariffs. The keystone was, of course, 
the tax on food. How would this affect our population? To 
answer this one must consider the amount of the taxation on 
food. It was clear that a shilling a quarter would not be 
enough to fertilise the Canadian cornfields or to bring 
back the British labour to the land. It must be a higher 
tax if it was to have any effect. “The agricultural 
interests,” continued Lord Goschen, “hope, I think, for 
five shillings; they do not come out into the open, but 
that is their hope.” 





Dealing with the alleged rise in wages that would follow 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, Lord Goschen pointed out that 
the vast number of employés of the Government and of the 
municipalities could not hope to get their wages increased 
through preferential duties, though the purchasing power of 
their wages would be thereby reduced. The same thing 
would apply to all the smaller professional people, and to the 
lower middle class generally. Not only would there be no 
free breakfast-table, but every meal would be taxed in the 
hope of higher wages and old-age pensions. It was a gamble 
with the food of the people,—“a gamble in which I trust the 
noble Duke will tell us he will not take a hand.” 


We wish we could give more of Lord Goschen’s admirable 
speech, but must be content to put up a sign-post to it, and 
to express the hope that it will soon be published in pamphlet 
form. We must, however, mention Lord Goschen’s spirited 
and dignified reproof levelled against those who tried to urge 
that unless we adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes we should 
lose the Empire,—7.c., “ No preference, no Empire.” “ With- 
out commercial bargains the Colonies }have lavished their 
blood in South Africa, and without commercial bargains we 
have lavished our millions in the protection of the Empire, 
which includes the Colonies, asking but little in return; and, 
under these circumstances, I am not to be told that if we 
cannot accept this plan we are to accept the fate of a dying 
Empire. The resources of statesmanship, I think, are not 
exhausted. Before this idea was mooted many and many 
were the plans by which it was hoped the Colonies might draw 
closer to us, and we retain our hold over the Colonies. On 
that road the statesmen of both hemispheres must continue 
to work, undiscouraged if the result should be against the 
plan, undiscouraged by failure. Forward this Empire must 
go, not as a dying Empire, but as a living Empire in the 
world, and our statesmen must endeavour to realise the fair 
dream of a cemented Empire without the nightmare of 
tampering with the people’s food.” 


' After Lord Crewe had spoken from the Liberal benches, 
and Lord Avebury had made a capital Free-trade speech full 
of useful figures, Lord Lansdowne dealt in a somewhat vague 
and hesitating way with the problem. His chief point was 
that it was not only likely that Germany would penalise 
Canada for giving us preferential duties, but might even 
penalise the Mother-country if other Colonies followed the 
example of Canada in conferring on us preferential duties. 
This announcement has created some sensation, but it looks 
far more formidable than it really is. Even if Germany re- 
fuses us the “ most-favoured-nation” treatment, she will deprive 
us of very little advantage. In truth, Germany puts on to 








foreign goods as much taxation as she can without exclusion, 
which would by no means suit her Treasury, and therefore 
this talk of withdrawing the “most-favoured-nation” treatment 
is to a great extent “bounce.” If the threat were carried out 
it would be the German Treasury and the German trader and 
consumer who would chiefly suffer. Lord Lansdowne ended 
his speech by a defence of free inquiry into the matter, which, 
he felt sure, might be conducted in a calm and judicial spirit, 
Lord Lansdowne is clearly a very sanguine man. 


After Lord Brassey and Lord Jersey, both ex-Colonial 
Governors, had expressed strong opinions against preferential 
duties, Lord Balfour of Burleigh made the cautious, sensible 
speech which was to be expected from one of the ablest and 
most experienced of our statesmen and administrators. But 
though he advocated full inquiry into Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, 
speaking for himself, he had little or no expectation that the 
inquiry he indicated would show it to be either practicable or 
desirable to reverse the principles upon which our fiscal policy 
was based. Lord Spencer, who followed Lord Balfour, drove 
home Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to tax the food of the 
people. He also dealt very effectively with the retaliation 
argument by quoting the words of Sir Robert Peel to which 
we drew attention last week. 





The long-expected speech of the Duke of Devonshire, like 
that of Lord Balfour, must be pronounced as eminently satis. 
factory from the point of view of the Unionist Free-traders, 
While he remains in Mr. Balfour’s Administration—as it is 
clearly {his duty to remain, and so avoid a rupture in the 
Unionist party—he could not possibly have said more than 
he did. He accepted the inquiry loyally as the decision 
of the Cabinet, but he left no doubt as to his own con- 
victions when he insisted that the members of the same 
Cabinet might differ in opinion on many points without 
separating. If he agreed with Mr. Chamberlain, such 
insistence was clearly not necessary. Still more clearly 
was the Duke’s personal opinion shown in his declaration :-—~ 
“T believe the best friends of Free-trade will be found to be 
those who are willing usefully to enter into a full and fair 
inquiry, not as to its principles, which, perhaps, we may take 
for granted, but as to its consequences and results. AndI 
believe for myself that the result of any such inquiry will be 
to establish more firmly the essential principles which underlie 
our policy, although it may be found, possibly, that some 
modification and alteration of our arrangements may tend to 
strengthen and consolidate and make more unassailable a 
system founded on such principles.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—most unwisely, as we think, from the 
Free-trade point of view—raised an oblique debate on Mr, 
Chamberlain’s new policy, his “peg” being the message from 
the Government of New South Wales approving of preferen- 
tial duties and retaliation. We shall not discuss the genesis 
of those messages, or the mistaken belief of the New South 
Wales Government, elicited by the Westminster Gazette's cable- 
gram, that Mr. Chamberlain’s views are already those of the 
Government asa whole. We must note, however, Mr. Balfour's 
declaration, which, of course, only dealt with the original official 
message, which welcomed inquiry, and approved the declarae 
tion of the Government that every self-governing Colony 
would be secured in the free exercise of its right to enter into 
closer trade relations with the Mother-country. Would the 
Opposition, he asked, be content to sit still and do nothing if 
foreign countries were to penalise our Colonies for drawing 
closer to the Mother-country ? But though Mr. Balfour was 
naturally eager, as every Prime Minister should be, to show 
that neither vigilance for the interests of, nor sympathy 
with, the Colonies was wanting in the head of his Majesty's 
Government, it should be noted that he would not allow any 
one to draw the absolute deduction that he was already com- 
mitted to fiscal retaliation, by means of preferential duties, 
in case Germany should attack Canada. That is satisfactory, 
for, as we have shown elsewhere, it is a very poor sort of retalia- 
tion on Germany to tax the food of our poor. “ Do that again 
and I'll try to slap your face, but at any rate I'll slap my 
own!” is not a position likely to commend itself to so acute a 
brain as that of Mr. Balfour. 
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Lord Hugh Cecil, who made a very important contribu- 
tion to the debate, evidently saw the distinction in Mr. 
Balfour's mind, and though he very properly dwelt on the 
terrible dangers to the Unionist party involved in the present 
situation, he pointed out that the Cabinet was not yet pledged 
to thé policy of preferential duties and retaliation. After Sir 
Edward Grey had asked whether the Prime Minister had 
spoken only for himself on this occasion or for the Government 
as a whole, and whether the Cabinet generally would go in for 
retaliation, Mr. Chamberlain wound up the debate, and 
declared that it was the opinion of the whole Cabinet that 
the Colonies should be secured in their right to enter 
into closer fiscal relations with the Mother-country. That 
we can well believe. It was that opinion which made us 
and other Imperialist Free-traders insist that we should 
denounce the treaties which bound us not to allow our 
Colonies to establish any fiscal system they liked. We want 
to see the Colonies absolutely free to do as they choose. But, 
remember, that desire does not bind us to interfere with the 
fiscal arrangements of Germany. Though the situation as 
regards Germany and Canada at the moment wears, or 
appears to wear, 80 difficult, nay, threatening, an aspect, we 
are convinced that the bogey of retaliation is only a bogey, 
and that the problem of protecting Canada from any real 
injustice, if handled with prudence and statesmanship, will 
not be found insurmountable. But will it get statesmanlike 
handling? We confess that in the present temper of the 
Colonial Secretary this seems somewhat doubtful. When the 
division on the Motion to adjourn the House was taken, it 
was defeated by a majority of 120 (252 to 132). 


The efficacy of the Irish Land Bill as an instrument of 
conciliation has been seriously compromised during the week. 
On Tuesday Mr. Redmond brought forward an amendment to 
remove the maximum limits of reduction in purchase trans- 
actions, and to extend the minimum limits to 15 per cent. in 
second-term rentals, and in other cases to 25 percent. The 
amendment was strongly supported by Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. John Morley, but Mr. Wyndham refused to give way. 
But while refusing to surrender the maximum limit, he was 
prepared to consider the advisability of extending the list of 
exceptions from its operation. This concession, however, was 
pronounced wholly inadequate by Mr. Redmond, who declared 
that without his amendment the Bill would be a failure and 
lead to a renewal of the land conflict. Other Irish Members 
having endorsed this view, the amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 41,—217 votes against 176. On Wednesday 
further amendments on similar lines moved by Mr. Redmond 
were rejected, but Mr. Wyndham consented to abandon the 
perpetual rent-charge reserved to the State, a concession 
which, in our opinion, is greatly to be deplored. As a 
result of these difficulties, it was rumoured on Friday that 
the Government had informed the Irish party that unless an 
agreement could be arrived at on all vital parts of the Land 
Bill before it next comes up for consideration in the Commons, 
the measure would have to be withdrawn, and that the re- 
sponsibility in that case must rest with the Nationalists. But 
though we think the Government would be quite justified in 
adopting this course, we trust that a compromise may yet be 
arrived at under which, though the minimum price is retained 
in the Bill, the Land Commissioners shall have power to 
waive the minimum clause when it is clear that an agreement 
to take a lower price has not been arrived at under undue 
pressure exercised towards the seller. 


Lord Rosebery delivered a long speech on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals at a dinner of the Liberal League on Friday 
week. After vindicating the policy and methods of the 
Liberal League, and saying that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment did not unite the Liberal party, that party was past al! 
hope, Lord Rosebery turned to the proposals of the Colonial 
Secretary, which he was ready to admit had been put forward 
with a sincere desire to bring about the union of the Empire, 
and should be discussed in an Imperialist and not a party 
spirit. For himself, he adhered to his statement at Burnley 
that Free-trade was not a divine dispensation. Periodical 
inquiry into its operation was desirable, and discussion was 
not to be deprecated; but it should be calm discussion, not an 


be party purposes. The example of other Zollvereins in self- 
contained areas was misleading. In the British Empire distance 
was a preliminary obstacle fertile in disputes between com- 
peting sources of supply. Hence he did not think these 
proposals if carried would help to cement the Empire; while 
if not carried this ineffectual raising of the question would, 
perhaps, inflict irreparable damage by throwing the union 
of the Empire into the base arena of party politics. Again, 
if the proposals were realised, they would involve annual 
struggles with representatives. from every part of the 
Empire, claiming revision of the tariff for their own special 
advantage, while at home they would constantly force the 
working classes to measure primary necessities against 
Imperial sentiment,—to the certain prejudice of the latter. 
In fine, Lord Rosebery declared the proposals to be not only 
intrinsically unsound and detrimental to the Empire, but 
dangerous from their premature introduction. 


Mr. Arnold White has received, and publishes in the Times 
of Wednesday, an official explanation of the Kishineff out- 
rages. It is written in English rather of the Baboo variety, 
but its gist is plain enough. The Jews, it is stated, have 
“developed commercial instincts, and the agricultural popu- 
lation lives with them ill atease.” The peasants in Bessarabia, 
in spite of official denials, attributed the murder of a Christian 
boy to Jewish ritualists, and when in Kishineff a Jew was 
seen to strike a Christian woman the explosion followed. The 
workmen began breaking windows, &c., as a protest, and the 
police, “ which in villages always leaves much to be desired,” 
did not interfere soon enough, and nine Jews were killed. The 
outbreak was momentary, but on the following day the Jews 
assembled with clubs to punish the workmen, and a Christian 
was seen to fall, which called forth “ popular passion in all its 
abject force and abomination.” Drunken Russians excited 
by religious hatred are, says the writer, “worse than South 
Americans lynching negroes.” The military pushed the 
police aside, but did nothing themselves. The Minister of the 
Interior consequently placed the city under martial law, and 
sent the Director of Police to inquire, which was unprece- 
dented. Many hundreds of rioters are in prison, and will be 
sent to Siberia, and the Minister of the Interior has authorised 
the Governors “to use firearms against such rioters.” That 
last sentence gives away M. de Plehve’s case, for it virtually 
admits that the Governors had previously been forbidden to 
use arms. 


However much individuals may differ on the great contro- 
versy into which Mr. Chamberlain has plunged the nation, there 
is one point upon which there can hardly be two opinions. The 
political wits are onthe Free-trade side. Mr, Punch’scaricatures 
have been as laughter-moving as they have been sound, and 
they have exactly interpreted popular feeling. What could 
be better than this week’s “ Foiled Highwaymen,” or than the 
picture of Mr. Chamberlain being expelled with great 
rapidity from the workman’s door, through which the hob- 
nailed boot of Labour is protruding, with the legend under- 
neath: “ Quite so; but how long will he stop there? [‘Iam 
quite prepared to go into any labourer’s cottage and -say to 
him, “ Now this policy, if it is carried out, will cost you so 
much a week more than you are paying at present for your 
food.” ’—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Preferential Tariffs. |” 
The caricaturist of the Pall Mall Gazette also showed excellent 
invention and Free-trade sympathies when he made his “cut” 
of the three Chancellors of the Exchequer, Lord Goschen, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. Ritchie, in one scale, and My. 
Chamberlain in the other. The inimitable Mr. Gould of the 
Westminster has shown the touch of genius in his drawings. 
His political instinct is always most remarkable, and in his 
recent Free-trade caricatures he has surpassed himself. Let 
any one who wants to see if our words can be made good buy 
Picture Politics, the monthly collection of Westminster Gazette 
caricatures, and judge for himself. The collection of cartoons 
in Picture Politics for June-July is a wonderful pennyworth, 
whether regarded from the humorous or the fiscal point of 
view. If ridicule can really kill, truly the issue of the conflict 
is a foregone conclusion. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FALSE ISSUE. 


E very deeply regret that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man should have brought about the debate on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal projects which took place on Wednes- 
day night. It enabled Mr. Chamberlain to raise what was 
in fact, though not in name, a false issue, and to cause 
confusion in the public mind in regard to his projects. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s real intention is clear enough. He wants 
to precipitate that closer union of the component parts of 
the Empire which we all desire, though we may differ as to 
the best methods for its accomplishment, and as to the 
time at which it can safely be brought about. Many of 
us hold that it can be best carried out by the strengthening 
of the ties of sentiment and of loyalty to the Imperial 
idea, and by avoiding most carefully not only any inter- 
ference with the fiscal independence of the Colonies and 
the Mother-country, but also any attempt to force the 
young, and therefore financially weak, nations of the 
Empire to give heavy contributions to Imperial defence. 
We hold, further, that the carrying out of schemes for closer 
union should be postponed till the increase in the popula- 
tion of the daughter-States has made them great enough 
to treat with the Mother-country on more equal terms. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is ina hurry. He will not wait for 
that time. He insists that the drawing closer must take 
place at once, and be carried out on a financial basis, 
even at the risk of raising ugly and difficult questions both 
here and in the Colonies. He wants his Imperial castle 
on the table “ here and now,” and will brook no delay. 


Now when Mr. Chamberlain wants a thing, he wants it 
very badly; and if he finds any tendency in his project to 
stick, he at once looks about for some engine that will 
move it, and quickly. And if one engine will not move it, 
he determines at once to go on trying other engines, in the 
confident belief that at last he will find one powerful 
enough. If he cannot get a thing to work in one way, he 
tries it in another and another in the hope that he will 
ultimately succeed. At present he is determined to crown 
his career by creating an Imperial union based on commercial 
union obtained through preferential duties. But preferential 
duties, to do the Colonies any good, must be duties on food. 
Therefore Mr. Chamberlain’s commercial Imperial union 
means commercial union of the Empire through taxation 
of food in the British Islands. That is the train which 
Mr. Chamberlain has got to move if he is to do what he is, 
we are sure, quite sincerely burning to do in the supposed 
interests of the Empire. During the past month we have 
seen him busily engaged in trying engine after engine 
in his endeavour to move the very heavy load caused by 
the necessity of placing the taxation of the food of the 
people in the Imperial trucks. First Mr. Chamberlain 
tried old-age pensions; but that good old engine had 
evidently got a little rusty during the past four years, and 
though it made a brave attempt, it was clearly not equal 
to the task. It could not stir the trucks. Nothing 
daunted, Mr. Chamberlain sent it for the moment to a 
siding and tried a brand-new engine, though of a 
somewhat old pattern—‘ higher wages for the working 
man owing to the stimulus given to British trade 
by preferential duties”—a type of engine which used 
always to be called ‘“ National Protection,” but which is 
now, we are told, to be called the “ Free Free-trade.” But 
even “ Higher Wages” seemed incapable of doing the job. 
On Wednesday night, therefore, yet another new engine, or 
rather one which had only been referred to generally before 
as getting its steam up, was requisitioned. This is the 
“ Retaliation” engine, with a double action. One action is 
operated by the desire to punish the foreigner, and 
the other by the dread of losing the Colonies. But 
even if this engine fails to do the desired work, as it 
most certainly will, Mr. Chamberlain, we may be sure, 
will not be disheartened. He will go on trying as many 
other engines as he can think of till the autumn. For 
example, it is even rumoured that we may see that ill- 
omened old locomotive, “ Home-rule,” brought out with 
a new coat of paint. Finally, say next November, we 
shall see the whole string coupled together, and a final 
grand attempt made to stir the train. It is true that 
some of the engines will be tugging in different directions, 








and neutralising each other; but the great enthusiast wil] 
not trouble about that. As long as he has got full steam 
up on all of them he will give the order to “go,” will take 
his chances of success, and will not be in the least moved b 
the knowledge that df the boilers in his engines burst, hg 
risks losing his political life, and that of his son and of al] 
those who support him. 


But we must not allow the fascinations of our metaphor 
to draw us away from our point, which is that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made a great mistake in allowing 
Mr. Chamberlain to bring out the “Retaliation” engine, 
Mr. Chamberlain, as we have said, has been allowed 
to raise what is, in fact, a false issue. He tells us, in 
effect, that we must consent to taxation of the food of 
the people, because if we do not we shall not be able 
to retaliate on Germany and other Powers if they 
attack our Colonies. Of course Mr. Chamberlain does 
not put the matter quite so plainly. He leads us gently 
to the conclusion that if we are not a set of spiritless 
curs ready to lie down and “take it lying down” when 
Germany threatens us, we must agree to his food-tax. Here 
are the stages by which this conclusion is reached. We 
surely, it is said, cannot refuse assent to the proposition that 
“every self-governing Colony shall be secured in the free 
exercise of its right to enter into closer trade relations 
with the Mother-country.” But Germany will not allow 
Canada to exercise her right, and attacks Canada because 
she tries to exercise it. Therefore we must attack Germany 
in order to protect Canada. But the way to attack Germany 
is fiscal retaliation. Therefore we must adopt fiscal 
retaliation. But the only practicable form of fiscal 
retaliation is to levy preferential duties on food. Thus 
we begin with what looks like a Free-trade declaration 
and end up with something very like pure Protection. 
But in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s ingenuity in bringing 
the British people “ by degrees to mortification,” to borrow 
an Elizabethan phrase, the falseness of the issue will, we 
believe, be very soon perceived. In the first place, the 
Germans do not attack Canada because she gives us a 
preference, but merely refuse Canada certain commercial 
privileges which she might have had if she had not 
differentiated against German goods. Next, and far more 
important. Even if a case for retaliation did actually arise, 
as, of course, it is conceivable that it might—say Germany, 
for example, adopted the policy of Napoleon’s Berlin 
Decrees—the proper way to retaliate would not be by 
taxing the food of the people, but by discovering some 
other method of punishing Germany. Why should every 
poor man’s home be made poorer because Germany has 
treated Canada badly, but her own consumers even 
worse ? Germany sends us so little food that we 
should not injure her much by taxing food alone, so 
that to the food-tax would, we presume, in her case be 
added a retaliatory manufactured articles tax. [Imagine 
the shopman in a poor neighbourhood explaining to his 
customers that prices were “up” in six different lines 
in order to retaliate on the Germans. How would 
this strike the man who found his shillings going less 
far than they did before retaliation?] In truth retalia- 
tion by means of taxation is a chimera. It never has 
proved effective, and never can be effective, because the 
only retaliatory tax which a Government can impose falls 
chiefly on its own subjects. -People buy German goods, 
not by accident, or out of malice, or from pure folly, but 
because they want them. Deprive them of the right to 
fulfil that want, and you injure them as much as, or more 
than, the German manufacturer. There are, we are sure, 
far more effective ways of retaliating on Germany than 
by taxing the poorest of British taxpayers. For example, we 
might have refused to help to collect Germany’s debts in 
Venezuela, or to take any common action with Germany in 
any part of the world. Again, as a correspondent suggests, 
we might refuse absolutely the use of our coaling-stations 
to German ships. Yet, curiously enough, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who is now so anxious to provide means of retaliating 
against Germany, was a party to the German Alliance in 
regard to Venezuela. Remember, the so-called German 
attack on Canada is no new thing. It was in full play 
during our German Alliance. Therefore, if Germany was 
then making war on Canada according to the fashionable but 
most mischievous false analogy, why did Ministers throng 
to greet the German Emperor at Sandringham? They 
perhaps could not have urged the King not to receive 
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one of “ his nearest relatives,” but they might, if the need 
was so desperate, as is now suggested, at least have said 
that they could not pay social homage to the Sovereign who 
was striking a blow at the heart of our greatest Colony. 
As we know, they did nothing of the kind. Was this 
because they were all cowards and sycophants? Assuredly 
not; but simply because the so-called war on Canada is 
no war at all, but merely a piece of very bad finance on 
the part of Germany. If it is an attack on any one, it is 
an attack on the German consumer, and that—witness 
the increase in the Socialist vote—we are glad to see the 
German people are beginning to realise. We have no 
desire, of course, to reject all notion of retaliation of any 
sort or kind, no matter how great the excuse. We 
would retaliate for the sake of a Colony (and even to the 
int of war in case of an attack that was really dangerous) 
quite as readily as we would for the sake of the Mother- 
country. The Empire is one, and in a bond-fide instance of 
aggression we should knowno distinction. But letusretaliate 
for German misdeeds, not on the poor of our own land, 
who have done no harm, but on the real culprits. Cutting 
off our own noses to spite German faces can never be good 
olicy. This our people, who are, after all, not fools, even 
if slow in making up their minds, will ultimately come to 
see, and when they see it we shall hear no more of fiscal 
retaliation. 


THE REVOLUTION IN SERVIA. 


E can see no reason to expect good from the revolu- 

tion in Servia. It was too violent, too bloodthirsty, 

too contemptuous of those laws, at once of morality and 
honour, which are acknowledged even by the semi-civilised 
to be necessary restraints. That the Obrenovitch dynasty 
had deserved deposition we are not concerned to deny. 
The late King throughout his reign behaved rather like a 
wilful child than an average Monarch, he was rapidly 
developing into a tyrant who brought his people nothing 
in compensation for his tyranny, and he had latterly 
surrendered all independence of will to a woman still more 
tyrannical than himself. Queen Draga may have had all 
the charm her admirers attribute to her, and certainly 
had enough to enslave her boyish husband ; but she could 
not endure resistance, she was dominated by an unscrupu- 
lous ambition, and her final plot—for it was a plot—to make 
her brother Nicodemus Lungevica, a man of no character, 
Heir-Presumptive to the throne without the consent of the 
people entirely justified the anger of her husband’s sub- 
jects. The decree securing the succession to this officer 
was found in the Palace after the murders had been 
accomplished, and its promulgation would certainly have 
been an insult to,as well as an outrage on, the Servian people. 
It was natural, perhaps, that the Army should take the 
lead in expressing their indignation, though they might 
not have been so forward had their salaries been paid; 
but the method adopted was inexcusable, not only in the 
eyes of all moralists, but of all clear-sighted politicians. 
The murders were needless outrages upon common decency. 
The officers were in possession of the capital and knew that 
they had the populace with them; the King and Queen 
between them had alienated all their friends; and the 
soldiers had easy access, through accomplices, even to the 





- interior of the Palace. There was nothing whatever to 


prevent the leaders of the revolt from arresting the 
King and Queen, locking them in a carriage, and sending 
them under escort to a fortress or beyond the frontier. 
The Skupshtina, as is now evident, would have confirmed 
all their acts, and they could have forced without difficulty 
the election of Prince Peter. The peasants, it is clear, 
would not have risen, and there was in the State no other 
force capable of being roused to arms. Instead of taking 
that reasonable course, the officers, all of whom had sworn 
to be faithful to the dynasty and the King, indulged in a 
burst of sanguinary fury, hunted the wretched couple 
through the Palace, shot down the King, hacked the 
Queen to death with sabres, and finally, to convince their 
comrades that the bloody deed had been successfully 
accomplished, hurled their victims’ bodies from a window 
on to the lawn below. There has not been such a scene 
in history since Jehu ordered the decent burial of Jezebel, 
not in pity or shame, but because she whom his followers 
had just murdered was of Royal descent. The Roman 
soldiery murdered Caesar after Caesar, and the history of 
the Middle Ages .is full of assassinations; but Romans 


and ruffian Princes alike spared women, who, bad or good, 
were, like Queen Draga, possessed of no legal power, and 
therefore irresponsible. Slicing a woman to death for 
being over-persuasive is a proceeding reserved for a 
Christian State and our day of gentleness and love. The 
death of Queen Draga, flushed with arrogance though she 
may have been, was a foul murder if ever there was one, 
and to sing a Te Deum over it a disgusting exhibition 
at once of callousness and superstition. 

Whence are good consequences to flow from the deed ? 
The Obrenovitches, it is true, are gone; but the record of 
the Karageorgevitches is little cleaner than theirs, and 
they return to the throne they lost before in circum- 
stances which almost forbid them to be good rulers. Even 
if we admit, as we gladly should do, that King Peter had 
no previous knowledge of the long-plotted assassination, 
and expected only an émeute and an expulsion like that of 
Charles X., he is the nominee of the Army, and must per- 
force obey its orders. It is foolish to talk of the “ unani- 
mous” vote of the Skupshtina, which knew that it was 
at the mercy of the troops, and that the alternative to a 
prearranged election must be a period of murderous 
anarchy, as if that could absolve the mutineers. Their 
success alone absolves them. A cry has gone up from all 
Europe that the murderers should be punished, if not the 
plotters; but who is to punish them? The Great Powers 
have refused to intervene. They could not intervene 
effectually without suspending their mutual jealousies, 
and, besides, they are afraid of a precedent which might 
bind them to interfere if a revolution occurred in a State 
capable of self-defence. On the other hand, what is the 
new King to do except issue an amnesty, formal or in- 
formal? He cannot execute the men to whom he owes his 
throne; andif he banishes them, their followers will all be 
his foes, open or concealed, and his fate may be that of his 
predecessor. He is not really protected by any ancient 
hold upon his people or any dynastic affinities. He is 
as little known to King Edward, for instance, as the 
Obrenovitch was. There is nothing for him to do except 
to be guided, for the present at all events, by the 
Praetorians of Belgrade, who have already shown what 
their notions of governing and of “ preserving liberty” 
really are. Their sway will be at least as bad as that of the 
Obrenovitches, and will end, if history is any guide, either 
in another revolution or in a civil war, the troops in the 
interior growing jealous of the ascendency of the troops in 
the capital. The example of successful mutiny is a 
dangerously attractive one, and there is, so far as we can 
see, no force in Servia which can reimpose permanent 
discipline on the Army. A victorious general might do it ; 
but who in that case is to be the enemy? The King will 
be forced, even in his own despite, to cling either to Russia 
or Austria, and Servia will some day or other be crushed 
by their collision or agreement to divide. The new King 
is said to be a man of some ability, and certainly he has 
persisted long in his pretensions; but he is sixty, itisa 
heavy task to play the part of the Dukes of Savoy, and they 
had no internal treachery to dread. 


The Servians seem to have thought the heir of Black 
George the only possible candidate for the throne; but we 
doubt whether, if they were thinking of the safety of their 
State, they would not have done better to look farther 
afield, and ask some cadet of an old dynasty to accept 
their crown of thorns. That would have given their State 
a new foothold in Europe, and though it is considered 
unphilosophical to say so, would probably have secured 
them a safer ruler. There is some reason for the dynasts, 
or they would not have remained at the top for a thousand 
years onend. We believe the reason is that they feel the 
obligation of restraints, which seem to adventurers things 
made to be broken through. The Government of the last 
Bourbon King of Naples was one of the worst which ever 
existed in Europe, but when the courtiers discussed the 
propriety of “‘ removing ”’ Mr. Wreford, the correspondent 
of the Times, who was striking terrible blows at the 
dynasty, King Bomba, to their amazement, interposed a 
peremptory veto. “ What right have we,” said the King, 
“as against Wreford? He is no subject of mine.” There 
was the very essence of absolutism in the sentence; but 
there was also something else, a restraining dignity which 
we should not have found in King Milan, who was the 
Neapolitan’s intellectual superior. However that may be, 





the fact remains that of all the families which have 
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reached ‘thrones in the last hundred years, the Berna- 
dottes alone have succeeded, for they alone have not been 
intoxicated or dismayed by the position. It is forty 
years that a Prince from Denmark has been reigning 
in Greece, surely not an easy place to reign over, 
and his throne remained unshaken even by military 
defeat, and seems now as safe as ever. Charles of 
Roumania, too, is the strongest Sovereign in the Balkans, 
where strong Sovereigns are needed if there is to be any 
order at all. The inhabitants of those States have been 
inoculated with ferocity by three hundred years of Turkish 
rule, and it will take at least another century to beget in 
them the civilised horror of murder used as a political 
argument. It may, indeed, take even longer, for the great 
Courts do not see that an unpunished mutiny is a fatai 
precedent for their system, and the murderers of Queen 
Draga have already been pronounced at home heroic 
persons, who deserve well of their country and of the 
Archbishop of Belgrade. 





HIGHER WAGES AND PROTECTION. 


AN Protection make wages higher? To answer this 
we must first ask, What is it that makes wages high 
or low? Certainly it isnot the mere number of pounds and 
shillings a man receives. The number of things he can 
buy with the pounds and shillings is clearly the essential 
point, not the number or names of the coins. At Klondyke 
five pounds a week may be very low wages if each pound will 
only buy as much in the way of housing, food, clothes, and 
other things as can be obtained for two shillings elsewhere. 
If, then, a workman is told that his wages are going to be 
raised by five shillings a week by Protection or preferen- 
tial duties, he must not be in too great a hurry to 
be thankful to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chaplin, or 
whoever else offers him the boon. He must at once ask: 
“Shall I have that as extra money, or will it all go, and 
perhaps a little more, on increased food and rent?” 
As was wisely said long ago, “pounds and shillings are 
nothing but tickets for bread and meat?” What, there- 
fore, the workman must remember is that he cannot eat 
pounds and shillings, and that though, if prices remain as 
now, he would like more of these tickets, the extra tickets 
are no boon if they will only bring the same amount of 
bread and meat as before. It comes to this: can we 
manage by interfering with our present free market—to 
which any man can now bring food of all kinds, and sell it 
as cheaply as ever he likes—so to increase wages that there 
will not only be more tickets for bread and meat given to 
the workmen, but that these tickets can be exchanged for 
more bread and meat than formerly? It is admitted by 
every one that if we interfere with our free market, and 
tell a certain number of .foreigners that the food they send 
here is not welcome, and that if they insist on sending it 
it must be taxed, we shall raise the price of food. But 
though it is admitted that this must be the case, Mr. 
Chamberlain and his supporters tell us that wages will 
also rise, and that therefore the workman will, at any 
rate, be no worse off, while trade generally will be a great 
deal better. 

We agree in one particular. No one can doubt that the 
price of food must rise if food is taxed. For the moment, and 
forthesake of argument, we will also agree that certain of our 
workmen will get their wages increased. Let us now con- 
sider, first, what classes of workmen these will be, and, next, 
whether the rise of wages will be big enough to compensate 
for the rise in prices. Certainly the miners will not get 
increased wages out of taxation on food. They will feel 
whatever rise there may be in prices, but their tickets for 
bread and meat in the shape of pounds and shillings will 
remain as before. It must be the same with the railway- 
men, for no one can imagine that taxes on food will 
increase the use of railways, and so make the demand for 
railwaymen brisker. Next, no employer will see the force 
of paying higher wages to general day labourers, or to 
carmen, dock labourers, roadmen, and the tens of thousands 
of employés who work at miscellaneous trades. Again, 
policemen, and all the men employed in Government 
service, will not be likely to get more wages. There will 
be just as many seeking employment as before, and the 
employers will naturally say that, since they can get plenty 
of men at the old wage, they cannot increase it. It 
must be the same with all the clerks, great and small, in 








offices, and with all persons living on small investments and 
pensions. They cannot hope to get more tickets for bread 
and meat, though they protest never so much that to get 
the same amount of bread and meat as formerly they 
ought to have more tickets. We come, then, to the trades 
that, it is hoped, will be favourably affected by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s schemes. It is no doubt believed by Mr. 
Chamberlain that if we tax foreign food and not Colonial: 
food, the Colonies will be so gratiffed that they will 
take no more manufactured goods from the foreigner, but 
will deal exclusively with us. Let us suppose this possible, 
and that besides all the trade we now do with the Colonies, 
we get all or nearly all—we cannot send the Colonies 
such things as champagne, claret, and Havana cigars, 
indiarubber and China tea—the trade the Colonies do 
with foreign countries. Unfortunately, even if that were 
accomplished, it would not make a very great increase in 
the demand for our manufactured articles, for those Colonies, 
it is calculated, only doa trade with foreign countries of the 
kind we could supply of some £20,000,000 a year. No 
enlargement of trade beyond what is now done with foreign 
countries is open to us, for the Colonies clearly tell us that 
they must “protect” their own industries against us as 
much as formerly. Let us assume, however, that though 
this trade is small, we should be able to get it all. Let us 
also assume that in order not to have their food trade 
injured, one or two foreign countries would agree to give 
us reciprocity in respect of manufactured articles, and that 
we should therefore slightly increase our trade with foreign 
countries,—it could only be slightly, for foreigners are bound 
to maintain their tariffs for revenue, and also, like our own 
Colonies, would not be allowed by their own Protectionists 
to take off duties to any large extent. Still, for the sake 
of argument, let us grant that we should get a certain 
enlargement of our market abroad, and so an increased 
demand for manufactured articles. 


Now it is clear that if such an increase were the result 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme—a very large “if” in our 
opinion, but one which we adopt for the moment—the 
capitalists and manufacturers at any rate must benefit. 
If they sold more goods a gain must accruetothem. If, for 
example, “Mr. Hammers,” a manufacturer of, say, sporting 
guns at Birmingham, sold ten thousand more guns a year 
to the Colonies because Belgian guns were excluded, and 
so made five thousand pounds a year more profit, his gain 
would be obvious. Even if the price of the food con- 
sumed by him and his family had doubled, he would 
still be very much to the good. Now let us take the 
case of his employés. Would they be getting higher wages 
owing to the increase in trade? It is clear that “Mr. 
Hammers” would not find it necessary to pay his clerks 
more. Why should he? Plenty more would be forth- 
coming at the old rate if his increased business necessi- 
tated two new bookkeepers, at thirty shillings and a pound 
a week respectively. Next, it is clear that the extra porters, 
carmen, and so forth required to handle the extra amount of 
goods, and also the old employés, would not be paid higher 
wages. These men can be got in plenty, as their labour is 
not skilled. Their wages, that is, are fixed by competition in 
the open market ; and as there is no likelihood of there being 
a shortage, they would, of course, get no increase. It would 
be the same with all the unskilled workmen at the works. 
The fact that there is a more than sufficient supply of 
such labour at present rates would prevent any rise. 
Therefore all these categories of men in “ Mr. Hammers’s” 
employ would get the same number of tickets—i.e., of 
pounds and shillings—as before. But when they went to 
spend them under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, they would 
find that the same tickets as before produced less bread 


and meat. Is that a prospect which is likely to appeal 
to them? We next come to the highly skilled gun- 
makers. They, clearly, might be expected to demand, and 


obtain, higher wages. “Mr. Hammers” would, of course, 
make as good a fight as he could against any large rise, 
but as probably other gunmakers would also be looking 
out for more skilled hands, he would have to increase 
wages in this category. Nodoubt “ Mr. Hammers” and his 
colleagues in the gun trade would put their heads together 
to prevent the thing being pushed too far by the men. 
Still, taking everything into consideration, it is probable 
that in the circumstances there would be an increase of 
wages among the highly skilled men. Of course it is use- 
less to speculate how much this would be, but it would 
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have to be a fairly big increase to compensate for even a 
gmall rise in bread and meat. After all, the rise in wages 
is only on one unit, whereas ifa man has a wife and, say, 
four children earning nothing, the rise in the price of food 
ig on six units. That is, suppose the increase in the price 
of food only amounts to a halfpenny per day per person, 
that increase is ls. 9d. per week for a family of six. 
Therefore the skilled labourer, in order to be quits, would 
want 1s. 9d. per week higher wages, and to be what he 
would consider really better off he would want at least 3s. 
a week more,—a very substantial rise in the pay even of a 
skilled workman. Will he get it ? 

It comes, then, to this. If the British working men 
endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s policy they must remember 
that it cannot benefit the ordinary unskilled labourer in 
the trades unprotected ; that it practically will not benefit 
the unskilled labourer even in the protected trades; and 
that therefore the skilled labourer in certain picked trades 
is the only man who could hope to benefit,—besides, of 
course, the employer, who no doubt would apparently 
benefit, though even he would not really do better 
owing to the general impoverishment which always 
follows in the wake of a Protective system. And 
even the skilled labourer in the protected trades will 
not beaefit unless it can be managed that the increase in 
his wages is as great as the increase in the price of food. 
In these circumstances, we cannot imagine the British 
working man being so mad as to produce by law a 
certain increase in the price of the things he must 
spend his wages on—i.e., food—on the offchance of a 
very uncertain increase in the wages of skilled labour in 
a limited number of industries. At any rate, before he 
plunges into any scheme of the kind let him apply the 
test we suggested last week. Let him make it a condition 
that henceforth, at any rate in all the protected trades, 
wages shall be settled, not by the competition of the 
market, but by the enhanced price of the commodity, and 
that this rise in wages shall be secured to him by law. 
If, owing to legislative action, the price of a commodity 
goes up, let it, that is, be a statutory obligation on 
the employer to increase the wages of all his employés 
by a sum proportionate to the rise in price of the com- 
modity. Mr. Chamberlain, surely, cannot object to giving 
such a pledge as that to the men who, he asserts, 
will obtain an increase in their wages. No doubt, from 
the Free-trade point of view, the suggestion is an unsound 
one, for we Free-traders like to leave prices to be settled 
in the open market. Those, however, who deny the Free- 
trade position, if they mean to deal honourably by the 
working man, should have no hesitation in giving the 
pledge we have suggested. It is, we repeat, a test which 
the leaders of the working men should not hesitate to 
apply to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 


We have one more word to add. Let the workmen 
remember that there is only one way in which their 
wages can be truly raised,—that is, by increasing the 
purchasing power of the monetary tickets they receive. And 
there is only one way of increasing the purchasing power 
of those tickets,—that is, by leaving the market here free 
and open to all comers, and by letting every man who has 
anything to sell, sell it freely within the British Isles. It is 
only by preserving such an open market that the workman 
will be able to increase his wages, and secure for himself, 
his wife, and his children that full fruit of his toil to 
which, in the sight of God and man, he is justly entitled. 





M. DE WITTE ON RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


ite is very difficult, indeed almost impossible, for ordinary 
observers to form a confident opinion as to the 
financial position of the Russian Empire. To many 
economists Russia appears to be always on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Her Government, they say, is always risking 
great deficits; it has always projects on hand which are 
too large for its financial resources; and it lives in reality 
on loans, which it is more and more difficult to raise. But 
for the belief of the French peasantry, it is argued, in the 
grandeur of their only ally, the Treasury would have been 
exhausted before this, and the Government must have 
reverted to the ruinous system of emitting unknown 
quantities of paper money. Other economists, however, 
while admitting that there is an element of truth in this 











view, consider that the total meaning of the facts is much 
too pessimistically described. The enemies of Russia, they 
say, have always predicted her ruin, but for half-a-century 
past she has not been ruined. On the contrary, the 
interest on the Debt has been paid as regularly as that of 
Great Britain or France; the revenue has enormously in- 
creased; the difficulty of the paper money has been obviated 
by measures which, severely as they must have been felt, 
have been accepted by the people; a great mileage of rail- 
ways has been constructed ; and the great machine of govern- 
ment seems to work even more strongly and silently than 
before. The famines are most distressing, but they are 
local; Asiatic Russia is expensive, but will pay in the 
end; there is discontent, and sometimes rioting, but 
it does not amount to imsurrection; and the vast 
extent of Russia, which seems so burdensome, in reality 
paralyses many of the most dangerous forces. The 
provinces live under different economic conditions. Above 
all, it has been found possible in a country of peasant- 
proprietors to increase taxation heavily without resorting 
to violence, and without destroying the confidence of the 
people in the benevolence of the Czar. Russia will, these 
economists feel confident, survive financial, as she has 
survived the most serious political, difficulties. 

Amidst these conflicting opinions, it is natural that a 
report, belated but correct, of a great speech in which 
M. de Witte in January endeavoured to explain the 
financial position of the country to the Council of State 
should attract unusual attention. M. de Witte, the 
Finance Minister, is a man with many enemies in 
Russia, who attack his methods, distrust his objects, and 
sometimes doubt, or affect to doubt, his personal dis- 
interestedness. Even among them, however, no one 
questions his exceptional ability, his high standing with 
the Czar, or his devotion to his main object, which is 
to raise the credit of Russia by rendering the position of 
the Imperial Treasury permanently solid. His account, 
therefore, of the situation may be taken as that of a states- 
man who knows and understands the facts, and who 
only employs pessimistic language when it is absolutely 
necessary to warn those who are responsible for ultimate 
decrees. Taking it as such, we cannot pronounce his 
compte rendu as either very alarming or immediately hope- 
ful. To begin with, the expenditure has enormously in- 
creased, having risen from a thousand million roubles (say, 
roughly, £100,000,000 sterling) in 1893 to two thousand 
million roubles in 1902; that is, it has doubled in ten 
years. That increase has been met in the main by new 
taxation on rents, petroleum, matches, and sugar, and by 
an increase of the previous imposts on alcohol, tobacco, tea, 
cotton, stamps, and “ trade and industry ” through a sort of 
Income-tax ; but it still goes on to the extent of 4 per cent. 
a year. Moreover, the yield of the taxes is declining, while 
a special source of revenue, the railway receipts, shows 
ever enlarging deficits, that for next year amounting, it is 
calculated, to £8,450,000. The strategic railways, in fact, 
which are pressed with feverish energy, eat up the profits 
of the railways built for commercial purposes, and impose 
a heavy burden besides. M. de Witte, therefore, though he 
has for this year a small surplus, insists that if the Budget 
is to be made safe there shall be economies, especially in 
military and naval expenditure and in the construction of 
railways. Further taxes are, he gravely asserts, impossible. 
The limit of profitable taxation has been reached, and 
indeed over-passed, for certain taxes must be taken off the 
very poor, and the “ rates,” as we call them, or local taxes, 
as he calls them, reduced at the expense of the general 
Treasury. He does not say that if this is not done there 
will be trouble with the peasants; but that is evidently 
what he means, and the hint is a very grave one. It 
is said that his words made a deep impression, and that 
the Council of State, the great advisory body of the 
Empire, made a report in that sense to the Czar; but 
as yet there have been no decrees or promises of decrees 
limiting expenditure. 

We doubt if there will be any until the pressure has 
become much more severe. The military and naval 
expenditure can hardly be seriously reduced without 
giving up all those ideas of expansion in the Far East 
which the Czar himself greatly favours, and without 
seeming to allow to Germany a preponderance in Europe 
which greatly incenses all patriotic Russians. To cut 


down the civil establishments is difficult, for the Kussian 
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bureaucracy is even now almost driven by poverty to 
tolerate corruption, and as the Empire expands and the 
population increases it needs a large addition to its 
numbers, especially in the higher ranks. The only other 
economies which could be effected are in public works, and 
in the assistance granted to the poorest among the peasants, 
who are already discontented and disposed, if not to 
threaten the throne, at least to pillage the chateaux and 
attack the officials. No Czar will sanction the plunder 
of the Church; and a general attack upon the rich, 
say through Succession-duties, would, in the economic 
circumstances of Russia, produce but partial relief, at the 
price of alienating for the time the stoutest supporters of 
the throne. There is nothing for it that we see except 
to wait till the country grows richer, and meanwhile to 
make the policy of Russia as regards expansion, as regards 
railways, and as regards great experiments in tenure as 
unenterprising as opinion will allow it to be. One can 
hardly spend during sleep, and it is a period of sleep 
which M. de Witte evidently desires; but he will be 
resisted by the irritation, sometimes the despair, of every 
able, philanthropic, or ambitious officer in the Empire. 
Every such man desires “ improvements,” every such man 
is sure that his special improvement will pay, and all 
together create a body of opinion which makes the 
Emperor, and all his greatest advisers, feel as if the 
Treasury, with M. de Witte as its soul, were the grand, or 
indeed the only, obstacle to further progress. 


M. de Witte, we see, appeals directly to “ the autocratic 
power” to assist him in securing good finance; and we 
dare say he looks upon it as one of his advantages that 
the Emperor can decree a tax, or compel a Department to 
practise economy, without serious or public debate. He 
is, however, mistaken. If there is one thing certain in 
history, it is that in the region of finance a Parliament is 
stronger than any autocrat, that it dare impose taxes and 
enforce economies which would shake any despotic throne. 
The Kings fear popular vengeance or class opprobrium as 
Parliaments do not, and it is only when sure that the 
whole people will applaud that they resolve upon daring 
internal reforms. It was far easier for Alexander IT. to 
enfranchise the serfs than it would have been to double 
the Spirit-duties at a blow. No King could have ventured 
upon the abolition of feudalities, which the French 
Assembly effected in a night; nor, we think, dare any 
despot have carried Sir Robert Peel’s reforms by his 
own sheer fiat. If M. de Witte could summon a 
“Supreme Mir,” we do not doubt that he could put the 
finances of Russia straight; but he may, we fear, bring 
the conviction of financial danger home to his master, and 
yet find him hesitate to issue the drastic orders which the 
Treasury evidently desires, but which every general will 
execrate and every bureaucrat condemn. A Parliament 
will pass a grand self-denying ordinance—for instance, it 
was an aristocratic and rich middle-class Parliament which 
imposed the Income-tax—but an autocrat fears the “effect.” 
upon his officers and his bureaucracy. We have no belief 
in the stories of an approaching Russian bankruptcy, but 
we have no belief either in dramatic financial reform or 
effectual reduction of expenditure. The Treasury will 
stumble on, just making ends meet with the help of 
moderate loans, unless there is a*great war, and then it 
will revert once more to the ancient Russian expedient, the 
emission of inconvertible paper. 





BOGUS DEGREES. 


HE interesting libel action of “Garnett v. Clarke” 
makes us acquainted with a new and very expressive 
educational term. We have hitherto imagined—too inno- 
cently imagined, as it turns out—that the value of a degree 
depended in some measure on the testimony it is sup- 
posed to give to the possession of a minimum of intel- 
lectual attainment. That this testimony was of very little 
real value was, of course, obvious. Degrees are too widely 
distributed to mean much; and in the case of the two 
great English Universities, the second and best-known 
degree in arts only proves that the owner is so many terms 
older than he was when he took his first degree. It would 
be hard to define the motive which leads the majority of 
“ Bachelors” of Arts to become in due course “ Masters” 
in the same faculty. At Oxford and Cambridge, at all 
events, the higher degree is nothing more than a certificate 





that the M.A. has hada little more time in which to forget, 
if he is minded to do so, what he learned in order to 
become a B.A. 

This, however, is by the way. We have lately been 
introduced—not, indeed, for the first time, but with more 
abundance of detail—to a wholly different estimate of 
the value of a University degree. Throughout the case of 
“Garnett v. Clarke” the possession of a degree was 
uniformly spoken of as “the wearing of a degree.” The 
plaintiff, his counsel told the jury, considered it a serious 
libel to say that he was “wearing the degree” of a bogus 
University. He, or some brother-graduate, is said to have 
announced to his congregation that he had just graduated 
at an American University, and should in future “wear 
the initials B.A.” after his name. And the counsel for 
the defence described the “ wearing of American degrees ” 
as giving rise to much misconception. The only sense 
in which we had supposed that a man could be said 
to wear a degree was as an abbreviation of the longer 
formula to wear the hood belonging to a degree; but 
here the initials themselves are said to be worn. We 
are disposed to regard this interesting development in the 
phrase as an example of the unconscious action of the 
eye on the mind. To the ordinary congregation of an 
Anglican church in the days before ritualism the hood was 
the only vestment that distinguished one clergyman from 
another. The white surplice was common to all, but 
according as red, white, or blue predominated in the hood, 
a man was marked as belonging to Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin. So far as we know, it is not the custom of the 
clergy of the Free Churches to use the hood any more than 
the surplice, but the association of a degree with something 
that can be worn is so inveterate that the term has been trans- 
ferred from the hood belonging to the degree to the initials 
signifying the degree. In one respect this extension of the 
meaning has been of advantage to the degree-holder. It 
has never, we believe, been customary to multiply hoods. 
The hood belonging to a higher degree has always been 
worn in substitution for, not in addition to, the hood 
belonging to a lower degree. But the initials are patient of 
accumulation. The plaintiff in this case wore, or was 
entitled to wear, the degrees of B.A., M.A., B.D., and 
D.D. of the University of Harriman, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Indeed, so anxious is this august body to give its mint- 
mark to learning in every form that the Chancellor 
offered to give Mr. Garnett the degree of S.T.D. in addition 
to his D.D. Mr. Dickens, with a permissible curiosity to 
know how it was possible to go beyond a D.D., asked what 
the initials S.T.D. stood for. Mr. Garnett replied: “ Sacra 
Theologia Doctoris,”—‘“the Theology of a Doctor” evidently 
standing for something higher than “a Doctor of Theology.” 
The Chancellor’s Latin is seemingly as rusty as that of 
some Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge has been, 
and it has not been corrected by a Public Orator. This is 
shown by the very thoughtful and considerate letter in 
which he tells Mr. Garnett: “I have so arranged your 
name as to cause my books to show that your degree has 
been earned, and it will come pro merito, and not pro 
honoris.” We should be sorry to bear hardly on the 
University of Harriman for any such trifles as a peculiar 
use of the genitive case. It has peculiar claims on the 
good opinion of the learned world in the fact that it is a 
Temperance University. ‘ Harriman being a Prohibition 
city,” no public-houses for the sale of intoxicants is per- 
mitted, and therefore it “ was considered especially suitable 
for a University.” Evidently, too, it has the power of 
evoking the affection of its sons in an unusual degree. 
Mr. Garnett writes of it as his Alma Mater—it would 
have been prettier perhaps if he had taken example by his 
Chancellor and written Alma Matris—though, as he stated 
under cross-examination, he has never been there in his 
life. His courting of the Muses “ down in Tennessee ” 
has been carried on exclusively by correspondence. 

The University of Harriman has some reason to complain 
of her son. He has been unintentionally instrumental in 
exposing his mother’s poverty to an unsympathising public. 
A Professor—possibly an envious Professor—at the rival 
University of Yale paid a surprise visit to Harriman no 
longer ago than last month. He found that the buildings 
did not correspond with the description in the Register. 
Some did not exist; others were not used for University 
purposes. The agent for the Standard Oil Company with his 
wife lived in the Great Hall; in another room a class was 
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being taught “ arithmetic of a very elementary kind.” The 
application of science to the needs of actual life was shown 
by the fact that the Professor of Astronomy was a prac- 
tising dentist. This last fact may perhaps help us to 
interpret the mysterious term, “‘'Theologia Doctoris.” May 
it not be intended to drape the fact that the Professor of 
Divinity is a general practitioner? Far be it from us to 
depreciate the union of learning and poverty in the 
abstract. But when the alliance is so close as to deprive 
the University of the ordinary educational apparatus, we 
cannot but think that the price of a degree might be some- 
what raised. At present it is only $10. For about £8 
Mr. Garnett bought the right to “ wear” the initials B.A., 
MA. B.D., and D.D. The principle that we value 
most what has cost us most might fairly be applied 
here. We cannot but think that he who sets enough store 
by a Harriman degree to pay anything for it would not 
object to going as far, say, as $24 in order to secure 
the coveted honour. It must not be thought, however, 
that the University of Harriman dispenses either with 
study or examinations. For the B.A. degree Mr. Garnett 
“yead text-books on the English language, poetry, history, 
and rhetoric.” For his M.A. he read logic and 
psychology, and all the time that he was carrying 
on these studies he was also reading for his Divinity 
degree. Then he went to America to be examined, and 
“sat” for that purpose at various places in the States, 
his University being too modest to suggest that any part 
of the process should be undergone on the spot, or possibly 
fearing the shock which an enthusiastic student might 
sustain at discovering the low estate of his Alma Mater. 
The examination for the B.A. degree was conducted by 
the Chancellor of the University and a gentleman not a 
member of the examining University. Unfortunately it 
was vivd voce, and we consequently lose the pleasure which 
we feel sure we should have derived from the Chancellor’s 
questions. The Divinity examination was conducted by 
the outsider alone, the Chancellor possibly feeling himself a 
Latinist rather than a theologian. These visits to America 
seem, however, to have been in the nature of works of 
supererogation. At all events, on Mr. Garnett’s return to 
England he was appointed “ Sentinel” to examine candi- 
dates in this country for a Harriman degree, thus sparing 
them, by reason of his own superabundant merits, the 
necessity’of crossing the Atlantic. 

After all this labour, and with all these initials so 
proudly worn, Mr. Garnett was naturally indignant at 
learning that he must be examined by the Congregational 
Union before being admitted a minister of the denomination. 
Ultimately, however, he consented to submit to this 
degradation, and all might have gone well if he had not 
insisted on “ wearing” his Harriman degree. ‘This led to 
his name being omitted from the “Congregational Year- 
Book,” and to the publication of the alleged libel in the 
Christian World. Wemust congratulate our contemporary 
most heartily on the notable public work it has accomplished, 
and on having had the courage to face an action at law rather 
than forego the publication of the exposure of the truth 
about the University of Harriman. Mr. Garnett naturally 
took a more favourable view of his adopted University than 
any one else is likely to take. In his recollections the 
terrors of the ocean and the terrors of the examination 
combined to give reality and dignity to the degrees which 
he wore, and it was only natural that he should resent 
being told that Harriman “ is a ‘ fake’ institution, and its 
degrees contemptible and worthless.” Acting, as the 
defendants admitted, in entire good faith, he attached a 
value to his multiplied initials which is not attached 
to them in any other quarter either in England 
or the United States. He will hardly care for the 
future “to wear” any of his degrees, and he may 
even feel a passing regret at the eight golden sovereigns 
that they have cost him. From the point of view of 
education, however, he has been a public benefactor. He 
has unintentionally co-operated in exposing the true value 
of some at least of the degrees which occasionally do duty 
for something better. He can hardly be expected to feel 
much gratitude for the help which the Christian World 
has afforded him in the performance of this good work, but 
he will at any rate have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has unwittingly had a share in what the defendant’s 


THE MYSTERY OF MATTER. 


ls days when the land of literature is lying fallow and 

unweeded, the adjoining country of science is in full 
cultivation. Fruit and flower, fulfilment and promise, are to 
be seen side by side throughout this great area, and above it 
there shines a sky of such transcendent hopefulness that the 
toilers of the field have become, as it were, incapable of dis- 
couragement, and seem to be inspired with the very spirit of 
romance. Indeed, to change the metaphor, the scientist of 
to-day looks upon the universe with much the same mind that 
the Elizabethan seaman looked upon the New World. He 
has made his mirabilis navigatio, he is coasting, as never 
Bacon coasted, the “ New Intellectual World,” and there are 
no limits to his dreams of the wonderful things that will be 
found far inland from the coast when something of a base 
has been created. In this attitude of the scientific mind there 
is hope for literature if we may judge from analogy. The 
great discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
directly inspired the noble Elizabethan literature, and it is 
perhaps not rash to surmise that the intellectual movement 
which is represented by modern science in its most romantic 
aspects will at least give us a great new literature. If it gives 
us this, it will perhaps have brought the personality of man 
nearer to a conception of the meaning of things than it could 
be brought by any analysis of mind or matter. 

Such analysis, however, is the task that a great group of 
modern thinkers have set themselves. To solve the mystery 
of matter by daring analyses of pieces of matter; to solve the 
mystery of mind by equally daring analyses of detached 
mental processes,—such solutions are seriously sought by the 
greatest thinkers of the day. Philosophy in the face of such 
a movementis compelled either to mark time and to endeavour 
to fit into her schemes of thought such of the new results 
as cannot be neglected, or to create for herself a new trans- 
cendentalism that deals, not with matter or mind as it is, but 
as it would be if it were evolved by logical up-building from 
certain fundamental logital concepts. In this latter case she is 
at least able to tell Science that her tools of analysis are really 
only applicable to such an ideal world, and not to the actual 
universe of matter and motion. Whether Philosophy and 
Science will be able to find a common ground of action is at 
least as doubtful as the more usual inquiry as to the ground 
common to Science and Religion. If itis true that these latter 
both claim Creative Directive Force as the capital of their 
dominions, it is equally true that Philosophy is incapable of 
detaching herself from something equally all-pervading and 
equally elusive. “Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue ;” 
the realities between the shadows and the sun, the sun that 
casts the shadows, these are the things that we would fain 
realise, and perhaps the most notable fact of the present day 
is the refusal to believe that realisation in an intellectual 
sense is impossible. The fact of such an attitude means 
probably more for the human race than the investigatione 
that the attitude demands. 

These investigations, involving a machinery of mathematical 
analysis that few understand, are scarcely capable of explana- 
tion here. The conception of aether as a “ flawless continuous 
medium which is the transmitter of radiant energy across the 
celestial spaces” is fundamental, since, as Dr. Larmor told 
the British Association in 1900 at Bradford, it is “a real 
formulation of the underlying unity in physical dynamics.” 
Dr. Larmor in this famous address told the Association 
that— 

“The domain of abstract physics is in fact roughly divisible into 
two regions. In one of them we are mainly concerned with inter- 
actions between one portion of matter and another portion 
occupying a different position in space; such interactions have 
very uniform and comparatively simple relations ; and the reason 
is traceable to the simple and uniform constitution of the inter- 
vening medium in which they have their seat. The other pro- 
vince is that in which the distribution of the material molecules 
comes into account. Setting aside the ordinary dynamics of 
matter in bulk, which is founded on the uniformity of the pro- 
perties of the bodies concerned and their experimental determina- 
tion, we must assign to this region all phenomena which are 
concerned with the unco-ordinated motions of the molecules, 
including the range of thermal and in part of radiant actions; the 
only possible basis for detailed theory is the statistical dynamics 





counsel rightly described as “striking at a system which 
ought to be crushed.” 


of the distribution of the molecules. The far more deep-seated and 
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mysterious processes which are involved in changes in the constitu- 
tion of the individual molecules themselves are mainly outside the 
province of physics, which is competent to reason only: about 
permanent material systems; they must be left to the sciences of 
chemistry and physiology. Yet the chemist proclaims that he 
can determine only the results of his reactions and the physical 
conditions under which they occur...... The complication of 
the material world is referable to the vast range of structure and 
of states of aggregation in the material atoms; while the possi- 
bility of a science of physics is largely due to the simplicity of 
constitution of the universal medium through which the individual 
atoms interact on each other.” 
This was published less than three years ago. Since then 
the problem of matter has been attacked from two sides. 
Professor Osborne Reynolds has published his work—the 
result of twenty years of profound research—on “The Sub- 
Mechanics of the Universe,” in which he asserts, not a 
flawless continuous aether, but a granular structure of the 
spaces of the universe that not only explains all observed 
phenomena and the cause of gravitation, but reveals “the 
prime cause of the physical properties of matter.” Pro- 
fessor Reynolds claims that his theory establishes the purely 
mechanical structure of the universe, and displaces the con- 
ception of “action at a distance.” The chief fact of interest 
about this theory of matter at present is that there appear 
to be few, if any, mathematicians capable of following the 
demonstration, and none strong enough to attack it,—a some- 
what remarkable state of things. The other side from which 
the problem has been approached is with respect to “changes 
in the constitution of the individual molecules themselves.” 
Some of the results of these investigations have come before 
the public in the Times reports of Sir William Crookes’s address 
to the International Congress for Applied Chemistry sitting 
at Berlin on June 4th, and of the Romanes Lecture delivered 
by Sir Oliver Lodge at Oxford on June 14th. Sir William 
Crookes told his audience that chemists now admitted “the 
possibility of resolving the chemical elements into simpler 
forms of matter, or even of refining them away altogether 
into ethereal vibrations or electrical energy.” He declared 
that “a number of isolated hypotheses as to the existence of 
matter in an ultra-gaseous state, the existence of material 
particles smaller than atoms, the existence of electrical ions 
or electrons, the constitution of Réntgen rays and their 
passage through opaque bodies, the emanations from Uranium, 
and the dissociation of the elements were now welded into one 
harmonious theory by the discovery of Radium.” He added 
that if the hypothesis of the electronic constitution of matter 
were pushed to its logical limit, it is possible that we are 
now witnessing the spontaneous dissociation of Radium, and 
if so, must “ begin to doubt the permanent stability of matter.” 
If this is so, the “formless mist” may once more reign 
supreme, and the visible universe dissolve. Such a dream is 
comparable to the great German’s philosophic view that the 
universe merely exists by an effort of a central Will, and that 
if this were withdrawn it would vanish :— 
“The baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge in his elaborate and brilliant Romanes 
Lecture developed a similar view. He suggested the hypo- 
thesis that atoms of matter are actually composed of con- 
centrated portions of electricity which could exist separately 
or in association. Seven hundred such electrons in violent 
orbital motion among themselves would constitute a hydrogen 
atom, eleven thousand two hundred electrons would form an 
oxygen atom, and a hundred and fifty thousand an atom of 
radium. We, on this theory, have arrived at the ultimate 
chemical particle, various combinations of which form all the 
infinitely diverse aspects of matter. “The attractiveness of 
this hypothesis is that it represents a unification of matter 
and a reduction of all material substance to a purely electric 
phenomenon.” This electrical theory of matter involves two 
consequences,—a continual increase in the velocity of the con- 
stituents of an atom, and the ultimate instability of those 
constituents. There is thus a state of flux and decay “in 
the foundation stones of the universe, the elemental atoms 
themselves.” TIldévra fi* Sir Oliver Lodge, however, seems 
to think that there is at the same time a system 














of reaggregation of particles at work that constitutes a 
regenerative process which will preserve the universe by the 
creation of new forms of matter in the place of forms that 
have dissolved. It is therefore possible that by a process of 
evolution we shall arrive in time at an entirely new universe, 
This is, perhaps, a more cheerful conception than that of Sip 
William Crookes. However, neither of these great thinkers ig 
dogmatic. “It must never be forgotten,” said Sir William 
Crookes, “that theories are only useful so long as they admit 
of the harmonious correlation of facts into a reasonable 
system. Directly a fact refuses to be pigeon-holed, and will 
not be explained on theoretic grounds, the theory must go, or 
it must be revised to admit the new fact.” 


We are clearly on the verge of great revelations, and the 
theory of electrons has at any rate that characteristic of 
ultimate simplicity of structure which seems a priori 
to be a necessity of any explanation. It can no longer 
be said “that the intimate details of atomic constity. 
tion are beyond our scrutiny.” But the theory leaves us 
face to face with mysteries still unsolved. What jis 
the nature of the universal aether? What is the nature 
of electric phenomena? What are these things which can 
evolve out of their structureless simplicity the infinite com. 
plexities of the earth and heavens? We indeed seem com. 
pelled to reiterate in the light of the most recent investiga. 
tions the conclusion of Tennyson :— 


“Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human 


eye, 
Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human 
soul ; 
Boundless, inward, in the atom, boundless, outward, in the 
Whole.” 
Electricity as the basis of matter seems to reveal the need for 
science to recognise an indwelling Directive Force more perhaps 
than any other of the various suggested bases. To evolve 
complexity out of unity demands at least Directive Intelligence, 
This convergence in their essentials of religion and science igs 
not the least significant fact of modern thought and modern 
faith. 





THE CULT OF THE UNGODLY. 


HARITY is the fashion. It is widely felt and widely 
affected. This is the age of excuses. The words 
“good” and “bad” in relation to character are losing their 
significance. The villains and heroes of the drama of life are 
drawing dangerously near together. The spirit of the present 
has thrown its mantle over the past. There is hardly anybody 
left whom one can execrate without fear of contradiction, unless 
it is some one who pretended to be good. Such a holy horror 
of hypocrisy has arisen amongst us, and such a fear of 
Pharisaism, that young people in certain circles blush if they 
stumble upon a moral remark, and would far rather be thought 
worse than better thanthey are. Principles can only be men- 
tioned under the guise of opinions, and duty must take decent 
shelter under the shadow of taste. 


What is the reason of this odd state of mind? Strange 
as it may sound, we believe it is simply a new manifesta- 
tion of sentimentality, that fungus-growth which appears 
from time to time on the great virtue of sympathy. Every 
man in the present day who makes a conscious moral effort 
strives to cultivate his moral imagination,—that is, he tries 
to put himself in his neighbour's place, and to find out the 
causes of which his neighbour’s character isin part the outcome. 
He keeps before his mind the probability that in different 
circumstances he himself might have been a different man, and 
possibly a worse one. He sees that life is a handicap race, and 
he makes allowances. To judge righteous judgment is never 
easy, and it can only be done by the sympathetic. Those who 
really succeed in changing places with the man they are men- 
tally trying will blame him at times, as in like circumstances 
they would blame themselves. Many men, however, will not 
or cannot put themselves in any one else’s place. Instead, they 
put a dummy there whom they keep for the purpose, and 
whose antics they excuse on the ground that he is clearly a 
creature of circumstance. A few cant phrases account for all 
his wrongdoings. The force of heredity, atavism, the influ- 
ence of environment, lift from his shoulders all responsibility. 
The word “ heredity ” covers a wide field and many far-fetched 
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explanations. Excellent parents and grandparents exempt no 
man from itsexcuse. Bad blood may come from a long distance, 
and apparently it may be traced through side-streams. 
Only lately we heard a scoundrel excused on the score 
that he had a bad uncle. It would have been just as 
reasonable to condemn him because he had several 
good aunts. Inherited helplessness has taken the place 
of original sin. “Environment,” again, is made to justify 
many a man who, so far as the world can tell, has been well 
brought up. His excusers use any argument which comes to 
hand and can be fitted under that heading. He was too 
strictly managed as a boy, or too much neglected, they say. 
He bad too much money, or he was kept too short; he was 
ruined by not going to a public schvol, or he was the sort of 
boy who never should have been senttoone. “A mental twist” 
is another favourite excuse. It is considered to account for 
anything, from a violent temper, incurable laziness, or the 
habit of lying to a mere disregard of ordinary politeness; and 
for the reality of the supposed “twist” a mad cousin or an 
eccentric grandfather is ample proof. If no such relation is 
to be found, it is concluded that he would turn up if any one 
had time thoroughly to seek for him; and the modern world 
decides that, knowing nothing, it is best to pardon all. 


Extremes meet, and the fear is lest this spurious charity 
should become harshness, and we should all judge our 
neighbours entirely in relation to ourselves,—that all offences 
should become personal, and the sentence so often on the lips 
of the uneducated, “I speak as I find,’ become our final 
sentence on all those we know. But the real evil of this cult 
of the ungodly does not lie in foolish excuses, but in the 
prevalence of foolish admirations. No one, we firmly believe, 
is genuinely admired by any large number of persons except 
for a gift or a virtue, real or imagined. If it were not so, the 
world would be in a very bad way. But we seem to be losing 
our sense of moral symmetry. We do not ask any longer 
that our heroes should possess a good all-round moral 
character. The tendency of the age is to specialise, to 
specialise even in virtue. The same tendency has shown itself 
before, and is perhaps partly a result of reaction. In the 
Middle Ages men _ specialised in abstinence, to such 
an extravagant degree that good men practised and 
ordinary men came to venerate, not self-control, but self- 
torture, not a noble independence of the world and _ its 
luxuries, but voluntary imprisonment, starvation, and filth. 
A hair shirt was thought more of than a kind heart, and 
celibacy was revered above the domestic virtues. Just now the 
favourite qualities are energy, industry, grit, and determina- 
tion, and when we find them we are dazzled and refuse to see 
anything else. To be a “strong” man is to be a great 
man, and in the world of to-day a good man. Not that the 
word “good” is much used in its old sense. Nothing shows 
so clearly the growth of what we have called specialisation in 
virtue as the new shade of meaning which the word “good” 
has taken on. The question, “Is he a good man?” can 
usually not be understood without its context, or, at any rate, 
without the knowledge possessed by the speakers. It means, 
Is he a clever doctor, or a subtle lawyer, or a strong politician, 

or an accomplished writer, or a smart officer, or what not ?—in 
fact it simply means, Is he able and energetic? Often it has 
even less moral significance, and means simply, Is he success- 
ful? The man who points out that So-and-so, though strong 
and successful, though hard-working and courageous, is un- 
scrupulous, is apt to be looked on as either small-minded or 
jealous. He is almost always corrected by his listeners 
with some unctuousness. The man in question, he is 
given to understand, is above the thought of details, moral 
or otherwise. He has too large a mind to entertain such small 
things as scruples. In fact, the delicate sense of honour which 
forbids the taking of an advantage, the spirit which makes 
cruelty an absolute bar to any action which may involve it, 
which sticks to abstract principles, such as the liberty of the 
subject, which refuses to look the other way while some hire- 
ling hurls an obstacle from the road to success,—such a spirit as 
this may adorn a weak man, but the strong may be worshipped 
without it. So sentimental have we become in our cult of power 
that we even drag religion into our service, and almost canonise 
men for whom the Sermon on the Mount might just as well be 
written backwards. Yet the very men—nay, the very women 


totally opposite ideal, who heartily agree that a man acts 
to his own hurt who gains the world and loses his soul, 
will smile indulgently and contemptuously on whoever 
Suggests that their strong heroes represent a pagan ideal, 
and inwardly decide that the speaker is without imagination. 
He cannot, they think, visualise the golden goal which drew 
their giant and led him on to fortune, and they give the critic 
no credit for calling up the dirt, perhaps even the blood, which 
fouls the track of an idolised human steam-engine. 


Another, a lighter and more harmless, form of this cult is 
manifested by the débdcle of respectability in fiction, giving 
place to the epic of the bad. Good characters can hardly take 
prominent parts unless adorned by some terrible defect or set 
against the black background of a guilty past. A hairbreadth 
escape from some terrible temptation does sometimes instead 
of an actual moral catastrophe; but it must be a “near 
thing” to please the publisher. Novels, of course, are not 
invariably accurate in their pictures of life; neither do they 
have any very direct effect upon morals. Nevertheless, they 
have some influence on conversation, and thus on the atmo- 
sphere of society, and at present their effect is distinctly 
miasmie. 

Will this unfortunate fashion have any permanently 
nefarious effect upon morals? We think not. As to foolish 
excuses, they have their wise side. There is no doubt 
some good at least in most people, and to condemn a man 
utterly for a preponderance of bad qualities is to cast aside 
good material which the world can ill afford to lose. The 
steam-engine type may steam some day in the right direction: 
Its faults are the faults of youth, not of decadence. As to the 
bad man, and still more the bad woman, of fiction, we do not 
foresee for them a long life. They have nearly exhausted 
their repertoire, and will soon become bores. The tyrannical 
reader will then insist that they should reform or retire. Itis 
moral beauty—which depends upon proportion—rather than 
moral worth—which depends upon material—that is just 
now being endangered by an affectation. 





ANIMALS IN FLOODS. 


HE injury and destruction caused among both birds and 
beasts during the recent torrential rains and the subse- 
quent summer floods have been very considerable. It might 
have been thought that the birds, other than nestlings, would 
not have suffered more than temporary discomfort. But that 
was not the case. On Saturday last, for example, some ten 
thousand pigeons were let loose on the South Coast to fly home 
to various places, mainly in London and the Midlands. They 
flew right into the heaviest continuous rain-storm of the last 
forty years, and on Monday it was reported that nearly all 
these birds were lost, having failed to find their way home. 
The swallows, martins, and most of all the swifts, were gradually 
starving, as well as suffering from the cold and wet, through- 
out the days of downpour. The continuous heavy rain 
washed all the insects out of the air. After the first twenty- 
four hours there was no food left for the swallow tribe at all. 
The swifts, as a last resort, came down to the houses, flying 
round the eaves to see if a few gnats remained under the 
shelter of their projections. Their extraordinary powers of 
flight enabled them to keep up their ceaseless ranging of the 
air in spite of the continuous downpour, which would have 
wetted the feathers of almost any other land-birds after such 
long exposure. In their hunger they flew, seeking food, long 
after dusk,—until it was almost dark. But by Monday 
numbers of them gave up the struggle, and crept int» houses, 
or were found clinging to walls, or lying dead at the foot of 
buildings to which they had clung when exhausted. The 
destruction among late-hatched broods of wild ducks has also 
been great. The little ducklings, which can thoroughly enjoy 
life on the water, cannot stand being drenched with rain from 
above, and the latest broods on lakes and reservoirs have in 
some cases lost the greater part of their number. 


The loss among the young pheasants, mainly from the rains, 
but also from drowning in the case of the wild birds, is most 
deplorable. Four thousand young birds are said to have been 
found dead upon one estate. When the rivers begin to flood 
in earnest the scene of the deluge, if the district is an English 
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victims are of all kinds and sizes, from field-mice to sheep and 
oxen, according to the depth of the waters and the nature of 
the ground. Cattle are more often drowned in the marsh 
floods caused by exceptionally high tides flowing up estuaries, 
and so breaking embankments, than by ordinary river floods. 
They seem singularly helpless and frightened in such 
circumstances. It is almost impossible to drive them through 
the rising waters, even though it is quite safe for 2 mounted 
man to follow them. They huddle together on any piece of 
dry ground left, and are almost as loth to quit it as horses 
are to leave a burning stable. They lose any sense they have, 
even if they are induced to move. We have seen a whole 
herd of young bullocks, which were being driven off some 
dangerously flooded marshes when the tide was rising fast, 
walk, not through the gateway, where there was a bridge over 
the dyke, though the water covered it, but straight into the 
deep drain above it, where several were drowned. It did not 
seem to occur to them to feel the depth with their foot, or to try 
whether there was firm ground or seven feet of water in 
front of them. Marsh floods annually claim a great number 
of victims among sheep. In some of the Norfolk “meal 
marshes,” which in summer are famous grazing ground for 
the flocks, the numerous creeks are crossed by wooden 
sheep-bridges. In a marsh tide the sheep, if overtaken by 
the water, crowd on to these bridges, which are slightly higher 
than the adjacent levels of orach and crab-grass, and wait for 
the waters to go down. While the sheep take refuge on the 
bridges, the rabbits, which spread from the sandhills on to the 
banks in the higher parts of the marsh, climb into the bushes 
of that curious plant, the suaeda, to escape the water. The 
suddenness and depth of the recent floods may be gathered 
from the fact that in the valley of the little river Stort, 
between Essex and Hertfordshire, a hundred and fifty sheep 
were drowned on an ordinary Home Counties farm. On such 
ground nearly all the smaller mammals, except moles, but 
including foxes, climb into bushes and trees to escape the 
water. During a flood of the Trent near Clifton, in Notting- 
hamshire, the hares were seen sitting up in the hedges, where 
they remained, and though screaming with fear, allowed 
themselves to be picked up from a boat. In the hedges may 
be seen sitting rabbits, rats, field-voles, shrews, and occa- 
sionally a hedgehog. All the moles are drowned; but the 
weasels and stoats, which are excellent swimmers, make for 
trees, in which they are quite at home. In the Thames Valley 
the thousands of pollard willows are the welcome and easily 
reached refuge of all kinds of flooded-out animals, including a 
considerable amount of insect life. The rats,in these hard times, 
eat the snails, beetles, and other refugees which crawl up the 
trunks into the hollow crowns. The present writer once saw a 
flooded-out rat sitting on the top of a notice-board, the futility 
of which in flood-time has often been subject for jokes, but 
never more so than in the present year, when lengths of deep and 
muddy water between hedges appear labelled with the legend 
“Private Road.” The immolation of almost the entire insect 
population, and of a very large number of the mollusca and 
annelids, naturally follows the covering of large areas of land 
with standing water. Among the chief reasons why meadows 
which are annually flooded for weeks are so unprofitable may 
be reckoned the killing off of the whole living stock of earth- 
worms. Doubtless their eggs remain in the ground, and 
renew the race; but in such meadows these are always few, 
which prevents the aeration and movement of the soil. 


The after effects of floods, which are often so injurious to 
human health that it is believed that some of the greatest 
epidemics of the Middle Ages originated in the flooding of 
the Yangtse Valley, sometimes caused similar outbreaks 
among animals. Early in the last century the head-waters of 
the great river Apure burst down in flood from the forest 
regions where the waters generally lay in soak among the 
marshes, and let loose the vegetable detritus which had been 
accumulating there for ages. This flood-borne decomposing 
vegetable matter, carried down the stream through what were 
usually some of the healthiest plains of South America from the 
great primeval forest of San Carmilo, brought with it a plague 
which attacked all the higher forms of animal life from 
reptiles to man. It was the modern equivalent of that corrup- 
tion of the Nile water which preceded the plagues of Egypt. 
Don Ramon Paez states that “the first symptoms of the 
epidemic appeared among the crocodiles, whose hideous 








carcases might then be seen floating down the stream in such 
prodigious numbers that both the waters and the air of that 
fine region were tainted with the effluvium.” The symptoms 
of a crocodile epidemic are then described, probably for the 
first time. “It was observed that they were first seized bya 
violent fit of coughing, followed by a vomit, which obliged 
them to quit their watery homes, and finally to find a grave 
among the thickets on the river banks. The disease next 
attacked the fish and other inhabitants of the water with 
equal violence, until it was feared that the streams would be 
depopulated. The fearful mortality among them can be 
estimated from the fact that for more than a month the 
rippling waters of that noble river, the Apure, were con- 
stantly washing down masses of putrefaction, its surface 
being almost hidden from view for many weeks. The next 
victims were the pachydermata of the swamps. It was a 
piteous sight to see the capybaras and the grizzly wild 
swine dragging their paralysed hind-quarters after them: 
hence the name of ‘derrengadera’ applied to this disease, 
Not even monkeys, in their aerial retreats, escaped the con. 
tagion. Their melancholy cries resounded through the 
woods.” This flood-engendered pestilence then attacked the 
horses of the llanos, and lastly the people, who for some 
time abandoned horse-breeding. On the other hand, great 
catastrophes in animal life, attributed to floods by those 
who discover the remains of the victims in later periods, 
may often have been due to a different, or even exactly 
contrary, cause. Thus Charles Darwin noted that in the 
great drought which afflicted South America from 1827 till 
1830, when the deer used to come into the courtyards to 
drink at the wells, and one proprietor lost every head of a 
herd of twenty thousand cattle, the latter animals in herds 
of thousands rushed into the Parana, and then being ex- 
hausted by hunger, were unable to climb up the muddy 
banks, and so were drowned. A very rainy season followed 
this drought, and caused great floods. ‘“ Hence it is almost 
certain that some thousands of the skeletons were buried 
by the deposits next year. What would be the opinion of 
a geologist, viewing such a collection of bones, of all kinds 
of animals, and of all ages, thus embedded in one earthy 
mass? Would he not attribute it to a flood having swept 
over the land, rather than to the common order of things?” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EMERSON: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The celebration of the centenary of Emerson’s birth 
recalls vividly to my mind the impression he made upon me 
when I met him in Boston more than thirty years ago. I 
was spending the years of 1867-68 travelling in America, and 
in June of 1867 I visited Boston. Amongst the notes of 
introduction I took with me there, one was to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes from Dr. John Brown, author of “Rab and his 
Friends,” another was from George Gilfillan, of Dundee, to 
Emerson. Soon after my arrival I had a note from Wendell 
Holmes asking me to meet him at his inaugural lecture to the 
students at Harvard. 


It was in the library behind the lecture hall where I went in 
response to this invitation that I got my first sight of Emerson. 
He was standing under one of the lofty windows in conversation 
with the famous savant, Professor Louis Agassiz. I was struck 
with the contrast in the appearance of the two men. Agassiz 
was a big, massive, genial-looking man, with a white waistcoat, 
and looking more like a jovial English squire than a devotee of 
science. Emerson was tall, gaunt, long-limbed, dressed in @ 
high-collared surtout,—his piquant New England face peering 
down over the old-fashioned black kerchief that swathed 
his long thin neck. He stood in an easy, contemplative 
attitude, with his hands loosely folded in front, and _ his 
head slightly inclined. At the moment I caught sight of 
him a smile of childlike sweetness and simplicity was arching 
his thin face, and drawing deep curves down the cheek. 
Eyes, too, he had full of sparkling geniality, yet in a moment 
turning cold, clear, and searching like the eyes of a god. I 
remember, when introduced to him, how kindly he took my hand, 
and with that smile still upon his face peered deep with those 
calm blue eyes into mine. When. the hour arrived we went into 
the lecture-room, which was densely crowded with students, who 
cheered loudly as Holmes, Emerson, and Agassiz took their seats. 
During the brilliant lecture that followed Emerson sat listening, and 
at every ioke and sally of wit—and there were many of them—that 
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en cies 
queer smile of his effervesced into a silent laugh which seemed to 
run up into his eyes, and quiver at the corners of his eyebrows, 
like sunlight in the woods. 


At the close of the lecture, Emerson, finding that I was 
anxious to hear him, told me that he was to lecture next 
night at Roxbury, a suburb of Boston, and invited me 
to meet him at his hotel and go down with him. _ Talk- 
ing of education in America as compared with Britain, he 
said: “The Americans read more, and are more extensively 
educated than your people.” He scouted the idea that more 
education would make people dissatisfied with humble life. 
“People look,” he said, “to what makes breal. A man will 
rather live as a storekeeper than starve as a doctor.” Referring 
to British politics and the Reform Bill which had been carried in 
the British Parliament, he said: “ Your Government lasts because 
it has learned to bend when it would otherwise break.” He asked 
about Sterling,—* the Scotch Hegelian,” as he called him. He 
had read his book. It was “good gymnastics,” and showed fine 
metaphysical insight. He spoke of Robertson of Brighton, and 
was anxious to know what influence his sermons were producing 
on the popular theology. Speaking of the men who were most 
famous in America at that time on the lecture platform, he said: 
“ John B. Gough can draw vast audiences everywhere. He is a 
great actor as well as a great speaker. Henry Ward Beecher isa 
flame of fire. But Wendell Phillips is the man who has most 
power of bringing others at the moment to think with him. 
People go to hear him who detest his ideas, and come away 
applauding.” 


Next night I went down with him to Roxbury, the philo- 
sopher, with characteristic homeliness, carrying his manuscript 
under his arm, wrapped in a bit of newspaper. There 
was a crowded audience in the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
when the chairman introduced the lecturer with the extreme 
brevity which is the etiquette in America, the gaunt man, 
simpl¢ and homely in his appearance, rose, took off his overcoat, 
laid it across the back of a chair, took his place at the desk 
and began to adjust his manuscript, which, made up of sheets 
and scraps of every size, age, and hue, looked like a handful of 
invoices taken from a merchant’s file. When he stood up there 
was still some buzz of conversation and movement of people 
coming in. Emerson stood waiting with head inclined, and his 
calm, deep, thoughtful eyes passing dreamily over the sea of 
faces till there was perfect silence. Then he began: “The first 
lesson of Nature is perpetual ascension.” He paused, as if to let 
the keynote of his lecture be distinctly caught. “Man,” he 
resumed, “brings in the element of reason. There goes reason to 
the boiling of an egg, to the fighting of battles, to the making of 
an alphabet. It is a long scale from the gorilla to the gentleman, 
—to Plato, to Aristotle, to Shakespeare. But there is always an 
accelerated march. There are many kinds of men,—men of horses 
and guns, men of scrip and stock, men of dinners and dancing- 
parties, men with power reaching as far as the pop of a cham- 
pagne-cork and then they are done. But I want to see men of 
many thoughts, men of resource. Heroes are they who can serve 
themselves at a pinch. Peter the Great would learn to build 
ships. Napoleon said: ‘If there is no gunpowder, I will 
manufacture it; if there are no gun-carriages, I will make 
them; if no bridge, I will construct one.” Truly a com- 
petent man, who, throw him as you will, always fell upon his 
feet.” 


Emerson went on thus for an hour and a half, his thin, 
piquant face full of kindly light, and a slow, ‘wise smile 
continually stealing over it. He spoke with great deliberation, 
—occasionally dwelling upon a word, and then hurling out the 
next like a thunderbolt. Here are two or three passages from 
his lecture of which I madea note, and which were specially 
appreciated by the audience :—“‘I want the American,” he said, 
“to be dipped in the Styx of universal experience. The youth 
should learn to row, to fish, to hunt, to camp in the woods, to 
work equations. I happened to be at West Point once attending 
an examination. After the examination was over I saw a bed 
rolled up. I said to the cadet: ‘Who makes your bed?’ He 
said: ‘I do.’—* Who cooks your food?’—‘I do.—‘ Who blacks 
your boots ?’—‘I do. Here was the capable man, able to do for 
himself...... The man of science must find out the cause of 
illand the cure. We must say: ‘Mr. Professor of Entomology, 
can you tell us what insect this is that has been destroying our 
fruit trees these eight years? If not, make way for one who 
COM 5. eevee In the Swedish dockyards there was a rot in the 
timber. The King sent for Linneus to examine it. Linneus 
found in it an insect which laid its eggs in April. He said: 
‘Let the logs be kept submerged from March till May.’ It was 
done, and the rot ceased.” “Fame truly attaches to the man who 
thinks, not to those who make money of it. The man who thinks 
is the king ; all else are journeymen. The mob cheer the publisher, 
not the author; they do not see the house in the plan. But 
when it makes ten, twenty, fifty per cent., they say: ‘It is the 
voice of God!’ ...... Common-sense is far from common. 
In India the Duke of Wellington sent guides to find a ford for 
his troops. They said: ‘There is none nearer than so many 
miles above.’ The Duke said: ‘ Here is a town on this side ; there 
is a town on that side; there must be a ford here,’ and took his 
men across. So Lord Palmerston, when he was asked by the 


city of Edinburgh to proclaim a fast because of the cholera, made 
reply : ‘Clean your drains.” ..... I like to see the singing and 
dancing master penetrating into the prairie. It is nothing in 
itself; but the more piano the less wolf; the more of dancing- 
master the less of bear and wilderness. . 


.... Morality is the 


object of government; not democracy or monarchy, but a state of 
things in which crime shall not pay.” 

One could not listen long to Emerson without feeling 
that though an impressive speaker, he was more of a thinker 


than an orator. He was himself interested deeply in his 
subject; but often his interest seemed more that of one 
looking at his own thought than of one who has to impress 
his thought upon others. In this one detected the student, 
the man of books and solitary habits. In so far as he 
spoke to the audience, he was curt, aphoristic, oracular. There 
was no arguing, no explaining, no bridging the gaps for 
little feet or unaccustomed limbs; the giant hurled his 
stepping-stones into the river-bed and strode across, seldom 
looking back to see if others could follow. “If you blow 
your nose,” said one gentleman, “ you may lose him, and never be 
able to pick him up again the whole night.” I think it was the 
Marquis of Lorne, now the Duke of Argyll, who compared one of 
Emerson’s lectures to a number of propositions written on separate 
pieces of paper, shaken up ina hat, and read just as they happened 
to come out! And yet there was an indescribable power about 
the man that attracted great audiences wherever he went, and 
sent every listener away richer than he came, if only by so many 
splinters of glittering ore. That night a few in the audience were 
listless—one or two even asleep—before the philosopher was done; 
but the mass of the people listened with steady attention to the 
close,—though with what degree of comprehension it would be 
hazardous to say. As we were dispersing I asked a man beside 
me what he thought of the lecture. ‘“ Why,” said he, “I suppose 
it’s very fine, because it is Emerson; but darned if I know what 
it’s been all about.” Others were full of enthusiasm about it,— 
having, let us hope, a deeper apprehension of its meaning. 

We returned to Boston together, and spent the rest of the 
evening at the Union Club, to which Emerson introduced me, 
where a supper was just finishing which Longfellow’s publishers 
had given in connection with the publication of his translation of 
Dante’s “Inferno.” The poet of course was there; so was old 
Dana, with his snow-white hair and patriarchal look; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, sprightly, nervous, and lively ; Lowell, with his 
classic head, brown curling beard and moustache, and hyacinthine 
locks; Agassiz, big, genial, and ruddy ; and Fields, the publisher, 
with one or two of his partners,—all now gone! They were the 
bright particular stars of that glorious constellation of genius 
which made Boston forty years ago the strong intellectual centre 
of the New World,—“ the hub of the universe,” as it was some- 
times proudly called. When I revisited the city four years since, 
I, felt the great blank. The city had no doubt many men of 
brilliance and power, but none excepting John Fiske of world- 
wide celebrity; and now Fiske also has passed away. The 
intellectual life of America seems to be moving westward like a 
wave, gathering in strength and volume as it goes; and in the 
Western centres of population, where fifty or a hundred years 
ago there was nothing but boundless prairie and buffalo and 
Indian wigwam, great Universities are springing up which are 
going to have a mighty influence on the future of America and of 
the world. 


—I an, Sir, &e., Davip MAcRAg. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BALFOUR ON SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


(To rue EpiToR or THE “SpEctTaToR.”] 
S1r,—I trust that I may be permitted to refer without offence 
to certain statements recently made by Mr. Balfour upon the 
subject of Sir Robert Peel and his initiation of the Free-trade 
policy. I fear that those statements cannot be described as 
correct. 


Mr. Balfour is of the opinion that the conditions under which 
we adopted Free-trade were so “ profoundly different” from our 
present circumstances as to necessitate our revision, or possibly 
our abandonment, of that policy. In particular, he believes that 
Sir Robert Peel had not “any perception of the special problems 
with which we have to deal.” I hope that I shall not be con- 
sidered to be transgressing the bounds of propriety to be observed 
towards so prominent a statesman if I respectfully examine the 
reasons adduced by Mr. Balfour for this belief. Perhaps it will 
appear that those reasons are by no means adequate. 

Mr. Balfour, to begin with, compares his own action with that 
of Sir Robert Peel, much to the disadvantage of the latter. The 
course “tried by Sir Robert Peel in 1845” is not the course of 
Mr. Balfour, but an inferior one. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel 
matured “a great change of opinion which he then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and at a moment’s notice, thrusts on his 
followers.” This is Mr. Balfour’s account. I fear that Mr. 
Balfour has been misinformed as to the facts of the case. 

His informants have omitted to remember that, so far from 
this change of policy having been accomplished “in the twinkling 
of an eye” in 1845, Sir Robert Peel, prior to the election which 
placed him in office in 1841, publicly stated in the House of 
Commons that “I will reserve to myself the unfettered discretion 
of considering and amending the Corn-law.” Nor are Mr. 
Balfour’s informants aware that, having amended that law in 
1842, and having found that amendment inadequate in 1845, Sir 
Robert Peel resigned office in December, 1845, rather than carry 
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rebukes another for acting “in the twinkling of an eye,” and for 
“thrusting a change at a moment’s notice on his followers,” are 
we not fairly entitled to inquire in our turn: Did Mr. Balfour 
resign? Did he consult his party ? 

So much for political history. I regret that in other respects 
Mr. Balfour’s account of Sir Robert Peel is also open to question. 
Mr. Balfour argues that, among the recent changes of the world, 
“the tariff wall” has been “raised against us” by foreign nations. 
Mr. Balfour declares that this movement has been in process 
“since 1880.” He omits to state that in 1842, and in the years 
immediately succeeding, it was already at its height. 

As this matter is of some importance, I should venture to 
support the latter observation by a reference first to the speech of 
Mr. Ricardo delivered in the House of Commons in 1843. On 
that occasion he referred to “the war of tariffs which is now 
bringing such calamities.” It is into this warfare that we are 
now invited to re-enter. The disastrous conflict was already in 
fall swing in 1843, and it was perfectly apparent to Sir Robert 
Peel. He adopted Free-trade, nevertheless. 

That this war of tariffs against us was also existent in 1844 is 
evident from the work of Macgregor, one of the Joint Secretaries 
of the Board of Trade, who published in that year his volumes 
entitled “Commercial Statistics.” It was officially laid before 
Parliament. This book states that “the commercial laws of 
France and, somewhat later, of Austria” have been framed as 
unsoundly as “the spirit and principle of restriction could well 
devise. Those of Germany, formerly liberal, are now highly 
restrictive. Those of Spain tyrannical, those of Portugal in- 
consistent and capricious. Russia much later adopted the 
restrictive system; Sweden and Denmark followed the example.” 
Where, then, is the evidence that the system of foreign Protec- 
te tariffs was a fact beyond “the perception” of Sir Robert 

eel ? 

Coming to the next year, 1845, this matter is further dwelt 
upon in the Edinburgh Review. “A war of tariffs,” it says in its 
July issue of that date, “is carried on between the 
civilised nations of the world.” And this statement is “applicable 
to the tariffs of most foreign countries.” But perhaps Sir 
Robert Peel was in ignorance of this phenomenon around him, 
however well known it might have been to others. But so far 
from not possessing “ any perception” in this respect, Sir Robert 
Peel himself refers to it at length in his speech on the Customs 
Act delivered in 1842. On that occasion he mentioned Spain, and 
the United States, and Russia, and other countries, as intent on 
Prohibition and Protection. 

I now approach another of Mr. Balfour’s statements. Mr. 
Balfour says that “in 1845 it was a question simply between 
rival interests within the four seas, within the confines of the 
British Isles.” This also is, I venture to think, a misapprehension. 
The facts are, indeed, precisely otherwise. For instance, in his 
first Budget speech Sir Robert Peel spoke as follows: “ We found 
on entering office that there were negotiations pending with many 
States in respect to proposed commercial treaties, and we have 
done all we could to continue those negotiations, commencing 
also with some other States.” This disposes, I fear, of Mr. 
Balfour’s account of the circumstances in which Free-trade 
was initiated, and accordingly I regret that I must meet with 
a negative Mr. Balfour’s opinion that “the complications and 
difficulties arising out of international arrangements never 
perplexed Sir Robert Peel.” 

The misapprehension of Mr. Balfour is singular when one 
remembers the words, tolerably well known, I believe, uttered 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1846. “Wearied out,” he said, “by our 
long and unavailing efforts to enter into satisfactory commer- 
cial treaties with other nations, we have resolved at length to 
consult our own interests,”—i.e., to adopt Free-trade, that “ one- 
sided” Free-trade, as the modern Protectionist describes it. 
Thus, in spite of Mr. Balfour, “the complications and difficul- 
ties arising out of international arrangements” were perfectly 
familiar to Sir Robert Peel. 

But a third ground upon which Mr. Balfour rests his argument is 
even more singular still. Mr. Balfour declares that he himself hason 
hand “in all seriousness an incomparably more difficult and com- 

lex question” than Sir Robert Peel had to face. Iam glad to 

ear that the difficulties in the way of taxing the food of the 
people are so “incomparably difficult,” and that it is so “complex” 
to put a duty on bread. Mr. Balfour’s reason for this view is that 
“the Colonial complications are entirely novel.” On the contrary, 
they are more ancient than the death of Queen Anne. When 
Sir Robert Peel came into office the system of preferential 
trade now proposed with our Colonies was already in operation. 
It was ultimately abolished by the Whig Government which 
succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel, and which received his support. 
But Sir Robert Peel himself took steps in that direction during 
his own term of office. 

Lord Grey, in 1853, in revising the Colonial policy of previous 
years, wrote: “For more than two centuries ...... the principle 
of placing the trade with the Colonies on a different footing from 
that with other countries had been maintained up to the year 
1846.” Lord Grey added: “It is now recognised as sound by the 
majority of intelligent and educated men that duties ought not to 
be levied on the importation of any articles which would meet in 
our market articles of the same kind produced in the Colonies, 
and not subject to an equal amount of taxation.” This is now 
the existing plan. During the career of Sir Robert Peel it 


existed, and was abolished. 
Sir Robert Peel himself initiated the abolition of this system. 
Hear Lord Grey: “The policy of placing our trade with the 





Colonies on the same footing as that with foreign countries wag 
first systematically adopted in Sir Robert Peel’s Act for the re. 
peal of the Corn-law.” Hence the system has already been tried 
and found wanting. 

I hope that I am not exceeding the respect due to Mr. Balfour 
by these references to the misapprehensions of those whose duty 
it is to inform him upon this important subject. Strange 
as they are, the last of them bids fair to rival all the 
rest. Mr. Balfour says: “I really want to try to treat this 
subject in a serious, sober, and scientific spirit.” But, on the 
other hand, this sentence is followed immediately by these 
words :—* All the leading Free-traders of that time thought 
—and I have never criticised them for errors in their 
prophecy—none of us is endowed with prophetic gifts, and [I 
think their prophecy was a very natural one; but they did 
prophesy that our example would induce the whole world to 
adopt a Free-trade policy, that this country would find itself a 
Free-trade nation among Free-trade nations, and they deduced 
from the condition they anticipated conclusions with which [, 
as a matter of fact, entirely agree. But these very prophecies 
unfortunately were wrong.” Here, as in his other statements 
already referred to, Mr. Balfour has been misinformed. 

In spite of Mr. Balfour’s information concerning Sir Robert 
Peel, I presume that he will admit that even Sir Robert 
Peel may be classed among “the leading Free-traders” to 
whom Mr. Balfour refers, Before his entry into office in 1841 Sir 
Robert Peel publicly announced himself as a Free-trader in 
explicit terms, in those days, I mean, when Mr. Balfour claims 
that Sir Robert Peel was maturing his opinions “in silence,” and 
“in private.” Further, Sir Robert Peel may, I think, be fairly 
described asa “leading” Free-trader, since at that date he was 
the Prime Minister responsible for carrying Free-trade. 

With this necessary preface, let me quote Sir Robert Peel’s own 
words upon the subject of the adoption by other nations of Free. 
trade. In 1846 he said:—“‘I may be told that many foreign 
countries have not followed our example, nay, have not only not 
followed our example, but: have actually applied to the importa- 
tion of British goods higher rates of duties than formerly. I 
quite admit it. I give you all the benefit of that argument. I 
rely upon the fact as conclusive proof of the policy of the 
course we are pursuing...... What has been the result upon 
the amount of your exports? Your export trade is greatly in- 
creased.” Finally, in 1849 hesaid: “The best way to compete with 
hostile tariffs is to encourage free imports...... to re-establish 
duties upon the import of foreign produce to be regulated by 
the principle of reciprocity, would be accompanied by insuperable 
difficulties.” He further stated that, even if the doctrines of Free- 
trade were ultimately to prevail, he had “no guarantee” to give 
of the early future removal of duties upon our goods imposed 
by the foreigner. ; 

In these circumstances, to quote Mr. Balfour, it would be 
“folly to interfere with the great system which has been in 
operation all these years without due regard to the 
history and conditions of the past.” Those words must stand as 
my excuse for these observations, and for this inquiry into Mr, 
Balfour’s statements upon the subject of Sir Robert Peel. 


—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE PEEL. 


[Mr. George Peel entirely vindicates his grandfather's 
memory, and shows that the alleged changed conditions as 
regards the policy of foreign nations and the claims of our 
Colonies are not in reality changed or new. They are almost 
exactly what they were at the time when Sir Robert Peel 
made his great departure, and established our commercial 
prosperity on a foundation of rock,—a foundation which a 
section of politicians now wish to destroy with the dynamite 
of preferential and retaliatory duties.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor,”] 
S1r,—I thank you for publishing my letter in the Spectator of 
June 13th, and am sure you will allow me to reply as briefly 
as possible to the comments you have made upon it. You 
imply that my arguments are “ arguments for a little Protec- 
tion”; but if so, the existing system is “a little Protection.” 
What is the good of pretending that we are Free-traders 
when we take £31,000,000 from Customs, and why object 
to ninepence a head upon corn, when you tolerate three 
shillings per head on sugar, and another three shillings 
per head on tea? You object to tax the food of the people, 
but between Excise and Customs you already get nearly 
half the revenue of the State from charges which the food, 
drink, and tobacco of the people must pay. Remember, 
too, that the old real Free-trader objected to the “ iniquitous ” 
Income-tax as well as to the Corn-tax, and you have got 
to get your revenue from somewhere. You say that Peel went 
through the mental process I have described, and decided 
for Free-trade. Peel went through every mental process con- 
nected with currency, Catholic emancipation, Corn-laws, and 
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Reform, but the fact that he came to one conclusion in 1826 
and an opposite one in 1846 is no argument as to what he 
would have done in 1903 in wholly altered circumstances. 
In 1846 he followed the almost unanimous conviction of the 
political economists of the day. Is there any such unanimity 
now? Mr. Gladstone went through many mental processes 
before he landed in Home-rule, but that does not prove that he 
was right. Youthink I have forgotten that preferential duties 
are advocated in the interests of the Colonies. Not at all. I 
know that the mere threat that we might put on a tariff 
frightened Germany into withdrawing her threat against 
Canada, and (as a letter just received says) is probably worth 
to Canada half-a-milliona year. I know also, and you know too, 
from Lord Lansdowne, that the threat is not against Canada 
alone, but against us. A maxim or an opinion continually 
pressed upon us when we are young grows to have the force 
of conscience. Cobden’s contemporaries were born in a Pro- 
tectionist belief and atmosphere, and the most solid evidence 
failed for many years to shake the conservative instinct of the 
majority who believe because they have always believed. We 
were all born in the Free-trade faith and atmosphere, and the 
most liberal of us can hardly help clinging to our fetishes as 
our grandfathers clung to theirs. Neither a Protectionist nor 
a Free-trader, I only ask that, in view of the completely altered 
circumstances of the last fifty years, we should court inquiry 
and keep an Open MInp. 
[We are Free-traders in the sense hitherto universally 
accepted in England when we advocate the levying of duties for 
revenue purposes only. We desire to maintain the principle 
that the State shall only interfere with free access to our 
markets for the purpose of raising revenue. The essential 
objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is that he wants to 
tax our food, not because he is confronted with the neces- 
sity of getting more revenue, but for certain non-revenue 
purposes. That we hold to be the readiest way of destroy- 
ing the prosperity of the nation, and so of the Empire.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


[To TuE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Mr. Chamberlain proposes to say to the working man in 
effect this:—‘ The extra cost of food which the new policy 
will exact from you shall be returned to you in old-age 
pensions; and, not only so, but as the whole amount collected 
by the new import-duties shall be so expended, and as part of 
this will be paid by the upper classes, you will get more spent 
on you than you pay.’ It perhaps is as well to point out a 
fallacy in this argument. Only a small portion of the extra 
cost of food will go to the Government; the greater part will 
go elsewhere, to enrich other members of the community,— 
corn-dealers, millers, bacon-factors, cheese merchants, farmers, 
and landowners. For it will only be on food-stuffs from 
foreign countries that the tax will be levied, and even on this 
portion the retailer to the working-man purchaser will exact 
in enhanced price more than the amount of the tax. On all 
that comes from our own Colonies and on all home-grown 
stuff the whole of the increase of price will go to the work- 
man’s fellow-citizens. Perhaps he will have no objection. I 
do not pronounce judgment on this point. But if it isas I 
have indicated, he ought to know it, and not give in his 
adhesion to the new fiscal policy on a misunderstanding.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., PEVERIL TURNBULL. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—May a mere outsider respectfully ask whether the 
“ convinced Free-traders ” are not mistaking the issue raised by 
Mr. Chamberlain? Surely the question is not whether weshould 
or should not pay rather more for certain things, including 
necessaries of life, in order to help the Colonies, but whether in 
view of the difficulties put in the way of our entering foreign 
markets we must not either establish by some system of 
Customs Union permanent markets for our goods, or consent 
to be knocked out in the manufacturing ‘contest. The gibe 
about getting a living by taking in one another's washing is 
time-honoured and amusing, but, having regard to the varied 
resources of the Empire, hardly in point. I am not interested 


in any trade, and have no doubt that the present state of 
things will last my time without landing me in the work- 
house, but I do not share Sir Boyle Roche’s views as to our 
The manufacturing future of the country 


duty to posterity. 


seems to me to depend on a tariff scheme being devised: 
which will establish a system of markets tied to us not 
only by sentiment but by the “ squalid ” bonds of self-interest, 
and which will also enable us to keep out surplus foreign goods 
manufactured under Protective duties and sold here below cost 
price. I venture to think that an undue proportion of our 
vastly increased wealth is represented by the profits, either 
actual or on paper, of financiers, and that industries properly 
so called are on a downward grade. I also believe that a far 
larger proportion than is desirable of the rising generation is 
engaged in “ clerking ” for middlemen and in the distribution 
of non-necessaries and imported rubbish than in producing 
useful goods for consumption or export. It does not strike 
me as a crime to encroach slightly on the beer, baccy, and 
betting fund of the working man if thereby good can be 
attained for those coming after us, and our industries 
can be put on a more satisfactory basis; and it would 
be an unmixed advantage if the wives of working men 
had to make more clothes and cook more food for their 
husbands and children instead of buying foreign-made or 
home-sweated, slop garments and canned comestibles, 
and spending as much time as they do in gossip and worse 
forms of diversion. I have no doubt that you, Sir, regard the 
above remarks as rambling rubbish; but Iam sure that a good 
number of so-called educated people, many of whom have, like 
myself, passed an examination in political economy, think not 
very differently ; and the dismay caused in Germany by the turn 
things have taken is to many of us strong confirmation that 
the principles of international trade were not reduced to an 
exact science fifty years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Hopervut Citizen. 

[We think no honest opinion, even if based on a false 
foundation, “rambling rubbish.” We have not a doubt that 
our correspondent is sincere. But though sincere, he is 
misled by the loose talk about the country bleeding to 
death, and living on, and so eating up, its capital. All these 
things were said twenty years ago quite as strongly as they are 
now, and yet in the twenty years, instead of bleeding to death, 
our prosperity has increased so greatly under Free-trade that 
a penny on the Income-tax produces nearly double what 
it. used to produce. Instead of living on our capital, we have 
been adding to our capital every year. There is no test of 
prosperity which can be applied to us which does not show 
that all the prophecies of the Fair-traders have proved 
false. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





CORN DUTIES AND THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain is on record this week as telling the 
Trade-Unionists:—“It will be impossible to secure preferential 
treatment with the Colonies without some duty on corn as 
well as on other articles of food, because these are the chief 
articles of Colonial produce. Whether this will raise the cost 
of living is a matter of opinion, and there is no doubt that in 
many cases a duty of this kind is paid by the exporter, and it 
really depends on the extent of competition among the export- 
ing countries. For instance, I think it is established that the 
shilling duty recently imposed on corn was met by a reduction 
of price and of freights in the United States of America, and 
that the tax therefore did not fall in any way on the consumers 
here.’ There is here an assumption,—viz., that America 
reduced prices immediately on the Corn-duty being imposed. 
As a plain matter of fact, as reference to the market reports 
at that time will show, American prices were not reduced to 
meet the duty, and for the very good reason that Great 
Britain is only one of a large number of buyers of American 
wheat, and consequently has no power to dictate prices inde- 
pendently of what the rest of the world will pay. There is 
also an underlying suggestion,—viz., “that in many cases a 
duty of this kind is paid by the exporter,” so that it is possible 
to levy an import-duty on food-stuffs which will not “fall in 
any way on the consumers here.” It is easy to remove this 
matter at once from the region of the theoretic and to place it 
in the region of the actual. Great Britain, France, and 
Ge:many are all importers of wheat at present. The price of 
July wheat in Liverpool to-day is 29s. 10d. per 480 Ib., the 
price of July wheat in Berlin is 36s. 2d. per 4801b., the price 
of July wheat in Paris is 42s. 3d. per 4801b. The duty levied in 





Great Britain, at 3d. per hundredweight, is a little over 1s. per 
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480 Ib.; the German import-duty is 7s. 6d. per 480 1b.; while the 
French import-duty is 12s. 2d. per 4801b. It can therefore 
be seen at a glance that in comparing Berlin and Paris prices 
with Liverpool prices the import-duty is paid in at least those 
two markets by the consumer, and the inference is irresistible 
that the Liverpool price is enhanced by the duty levied in 
Great Britain. The fact that the price does not work out 
exacily toa penny in a comparison of the three markets is due 
to slight differences in freight, in grading, and to the local 
speculative fluctuations incidental to a business like that of 
importing wheat, and also to the understocked or overstocked 
state of the particular market for the time being. It is clearly 
temporary and local differences of this kind that give a 
certain amount of plausibility to the statements of those who 
argue that it is uncertain whether an import-duty is paid by 
the exporting or the importing country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. 


[To THe Epitor or tne “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—Besides giving us a new fiscal policy, the advocates of 
Fair-trade, otherwise Protection, are by way of also giving us 
a new logic. We now have it that if two events happen at the 
same time they must of necessity be cause and effect. The case 


in point is that during the time the shilling duty on corn ; 


was levied the selling price went down, and the two facts are 
handled together with the obvious intention of confusing the 
issue. Weare told that no one here paid this shilling duty. 
It must, therefore, have been rained down from heaven ; 
and not only so, but there was, perhaps, a further shower 
enabling a positive reduction in price. A continuance of 
these phenomena cannot, however, be depended upon. 
The hard facts of the matter are these,—the selling price 
of wheat in this country is regulated in the main 
by five or six causes. The fact of an import-duty or no 
import-duty is only one of these, and a small one at that. 
When foreign wheat arrived at any English port during the 
time of the shilling duty, this duty was paid ih the first place 
by the man who cleared the wheat, and the charge passed on 
by him to the wholesale dealer, the baker, and ultimately to 
the individual consumer. There is no possible escape from 
this position. If a man tells me that the selling price of 
wheat went down two shillings during the time of the duty, my 
answer is that it would have gone down three shillings in 
the absence of that duty. The whole subject is, of course, 
complex. So, also, is a kaleidoscope, but the pieces of glass 
always remain the same size, shape, and colour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jas. RALPH. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The editor of the Spectator would confer a favour ona 
constant reader who wishes for enlightenment if he would 
kindly answer this question :—If, for the sake of revenue, it is 
wrong to impose a small duty on corn, why is it right to 
obtain a revenue by a duty on tea, which is a much greater 
burden on the very poor, as the duty on tea costs them more 
than one on corn? and is the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
future to depend solely upon the Income-tax to meet the 
alarmingly increasing expenditure of the country, and is it 
not possible, as a portion of this revenue is dependent upon 
sources outside the United Kingdom, it may drive this part 
of the capital away ?—I am, Sir, Xc., A. H. CocHRAne. 

Brookfield, Weston, Bath. 

[We have never denied that a duty might be levied on corn in 
case of a great emergency, but we maintain that since some 
indirect taxation must he levied on things consumed by the 
poor in order to raise revenue, it had much better be 
on a secondary necessary like tea than on an absolute 
necessary like corn. To put it shortly, it is better to 
make dearer by taxation a thing without which a man can 
live than one without which he dies. We of course agree 
that it would be unwise to raise the Income-tax so high as to 
@rive away capital. But who is proposing to do that? 
Certainly not Mr. Ritchie, who took fourpence off the 
Income-tax.—Eb. Spectator. | 





WHY GERMANY FLOURISHES AS A MANU- 
FACTURING NATION. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “‘SpEcTaTOR.” J 
S1r,—The questioning of our present fiscal system to which 
Mr. Chamberlain has recently given expression threatens to 


| 





become of the most vital political importance. Alveady there 
are signs that on this subject party ties will once more be 
subjected to severe strain, and may in the end be broken, It 
is, therefore, of the utmost moment that this weighty question 


| Should be received with as clear a vision as can be brought to 








bear on it, and that every fact which has any relation to it 
should be recognised. The question is not nearly so simple ag 
it looks, and in the discussions of it which have appeared in 
the Press there is one fact which I have not seen mentioned, 
and to which it seems desirable to direct attention, It is 
stated that of late years Germany’s exports have increased 
at a much greater ratio than those of this country. This 
has invariably been put down to the Protective tariff which ig 
in force there. But is it really due to this? Those who 
have studied the question tell us that in many industries 
Germany's success in capturing foreign markets is largely, 
if not solely, due to the care which she bestows on the 
training of her manufacturers, and to the amount of money 
she is willing to spend on scientific work bearing on 
her manufactures. In this country there is as yet a 
lamentable absence of any systematic effort in the same 
direction, though there are signs that the recognition of 
the necessity for this effort is becoming more prevalent, 
In Germany the chemical and glass industries, to cite only 
two examples, have for many years been the subject of 


; elaborate experimental research by many trained scientific 


men; and to-day she is reaping the fruit of this work in all 
the markets of the world. And this has absolutely no con- 
nection with her Protective tariff. It is due solely to the 
intelligence and patient work of her manufacturers, The 
same is true of many other of her industries, and toa large 
extent of many of those in America. It is not too much to 
say that if half the money spent on advertising by mann. 
facturers in this country were devoted to rigorous scientific 
work in connection with their trade, they would reap a many 
times larger harvest from their money than they do at 
present, or than any Protective system is likely to give them, 
It is to be hoped that the facts stated will not be lost sight of 
in the discussion of such a large and intricate question as that 
now before us. If this discussion, which no doubt will interest 
every thinking man in the country, were to rouse us to a just 
sense of our present shortcomings, it would do an infinite 
amount of good.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. 





RETALIATION: A SUGGESTION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.”]} 

Srtr,—The strongest argument with those who advocate a 
change in our fiscal policy is the need for some weapon with 
which to fight a country which, like Germany, is disposed to 
treat us or our Colonies harshly. Has our diplomacy no 
weapons already with which to meet such cases? Do not 
German ships make use of our coaling-stations, and would 
not the threat to refuse them that privilege be sufficient 
retaliatory power in our hands without disturbing our home 
trade at all ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. 

[On the face of it, “ A. E.’s” suggestion is an excellent one. 
Tn any case, it is certain that there are better ways of punish- 
ing Germany for attacks upon us than by penalising our own 
importers, retailers, and consumers.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND AMERICA. 

{To Tue Epitor or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have come across the following clipping, which is 
apparently from a New York newspaper of June 3rd. _It will 
amuse your American readers even more than your British :— 
“The London Spectator, which after the ‘glorious triumph’ of 
British arms in South Africa complained bitterly because Lord 
Salisbury had not grasped the Venezuelan opportunity for 
England to chastise the United States, is opposed to reciprocity 
between the Imperial Colonies. In its argument against the 
Chamberlain policy the Spectator says ‘the vast pension list of 
the United States is largely created in order to get an excuse for 
a high Protective tariff.” In an obscure English newspaper such 
a ‘break’ as this would be passed over with a smile, but in the 
aristocratic Spectator, which assumes to feed the cultured minds of 
English high life, it gives us quite as much of a shock as the 
brutal boast from the same quarter some time ago that the whip- 
ping of this country by England on the occasion of the first 

Venezuelan dispute would have been an easy task.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Z. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
[To rHz Eprror or THe “Srxctator.”)] 
Grr,—It was not my intention to intrude further on your 
; but your editorial comment on my letter of June 13th 
compels me to crave your indulgence again, for you raise a 
very pertinent question, which ought to be answered. It is 
quite easy to mention points in which I might be a better 
Christian; I could do that myself. But I did not know that that 
was the subject in hand. My purpose was only to show your 
yeaders that Nonconformists are resisting the Education-rate, 
not in a fit of annoyance, or out of political spleen, but 
because conscience obliges them. You say that they ought to 
have resisted the taxes before: I am inclined to agree with you. 
Obsta principiis is a sound maxim. It would have been better 
if we had flown to arms when the first invasion was made 
into the Act of 1870 in the interest of the voluntary schools. 
But permit me to remind you of two things. In the first 
place, remember the insidious nature of the encroachment. 
The Tory policy was not in the first instance heroic; 
dole after dole was given to the managers of sectarian 
schools; and our vigilance was not equal to resisting the 
dangerous driblets which prepared for the flood. Then, in 
the second place, the Government kept up the pretence, and 
even the principle, that sectarian schools were supported by 
the sect, and public money was under public control; in the 
Act of 1902 that pretence was frankly abandoned, that prin- 
ciple was trodden in the dust. This altered the situation. 
Resistance before would have been preferable ; resistance now 
became imperative. But, Sir, what a line of argument you 
have adopted! When the last straw is laid on the camel’s 
back, and he sinks under it, you assure him that it cannot be 
eo much, or he would have sunk before. When at last the 
worm turns, you assure him that he is not hurt or he 
would have turned earlier. I have received letters asking 
whether I charge the Church schools with inculcating 
Mariolatry. I did not, though I may soon have to do 
so. I charged, and charge, the Roman Catholic schools 
in Salisbury with teaching it by image, picture, and the 
repetition of the Ave Maria. And I say that the conscientious 
Nonconformist cannot pay rates to support those schools. In 
your own impression of the 13th inst. you deal with the Roman 
Catholic teaching on lying. How can I pay rates to have 
children instructed in that casuistry, which is destructive of 
the social system as well as the negation of the Gospel? It 
cannot be too firmly emphasised; our conscience is outraged 
because we are forced to support Roman Catholic and 
Romanising schools. We should not be the children of our 
fathers if we consented to do this; and you will find it im- 
possible to bend, though you may break, us. Lastly, there 
is a plain reason why we may have paid taxes, though 
uneasily, for such an object, and yet may unequivocally 
wefuse to pay rates. Our taxes are not demanded for a 
specific object; our rates are. We pay our taxes for the 
most part indirectly, and in general. We pay our rates with 
the demand confronting us, the object and the amount 
specified. Really, Sir, I am ashamed to point out a fact so 
obvious. But when even you condescend to use an argument 
80 sophistical, you compel me to insist on this elementary and 
indubitable distinction. I venture to enclose for your personal 
perusal a letter from an old Nonconformist, which may con- 
vince you better than my imperfect statements how deep and 
genuine is the feeling which the Education Act has excited, 
though only the event will show the disastrous results which 
must follow.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Hampstead. Rosert F. Horton. 


[We have done our best to try to understand Dr. Horton's 
distinction between paying rates and paying taxes, but we 
must confess that either we are too dense or it is too 
subtle. The Nonconformist knows the destination of a 
portion of his taxes just as he knows the destination of 
a portion of bis county rate, though we admit that one is 
a little more obvious than the other. But Dr. Horton 
will surely not argue that the more easily you can shut your 
2yes toa wrong the less the weight on the conscience. We 
can publish no more letters on this subject. Agreement on 
it is clearly impossible, and we have no desire to hurt the 
feelings of good men even on a point where we hold them to 
be hopelessly in the wrong.—Ep. Spectator.] 


a) 


[To tae Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.”] 

S1z,—If in Dr. Herton’s letter (Spectator, June 13th) “Church- 
man” is substituted for “ Nonconformist,” and “ undenomi- 
nationalism ” for “ denominationalism,” then mutato nomine 
de te fabula narratur. Many people believe that undenomi- 
national religion is a false religion; that if it is laid as a 
foundation for further religious instruction, it is a foundation 
of falsehood which is laid. These people have, therefore, since 
1870 been as much wronged in being compelled to support (by 
rates as well as taxes) undenominational schools as, according 
to Dr. Horton, Nonconformists are wronged by being com- 
pelled to support denominational schools. Dr. Horton 
denounces Mariolatry. Many people think undenominational 
religion as much a work of the Devil as Mariolatry. And 
Churchmen have suffered, and under the Act of 1902 still 
suffer, a further wrong beyond that which Dr. Horton says 
Nonconformists suffer. Churchmen are not only compelled 
to contribute towards supporting undenominational schools, 
but also to contribute towards providing buildings in which 
an undenominational religion is taught; while Noncon- 
formists are not compelled to contribute towards providing 
buildings in which a denominational religion is taught. 
Churchmen submit to the law, but should the passive resist- 
ance of Nonconformists prevail to change it so as still more 
unfairly to favour State support of undenominationalism, 
Churchmen will be driven to follow the evil example of 
Nonconformists by adopting in their turn passive resistance. 
—I an, Sir, &c., X. Y. Z. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Will you permit me, as a Salisbury Nonconformist, to 
express my regret at the tone of the references to this city in 
Dr. R. F. Horton’s letter in the Spectator of June13th? The 
education problem is sufficiently complex already, and such 
letters only tend to prejudice and delay indefinitely that 
agreement between the various branches of the Christian 
Church in England by which alone the question can be 
permanently settled. Dr. Horton amongst other things 
states :— 

“Tn Salisbury all the elementary schools belong to the Anglican 
and the Roman Churches. The masters and managers of these 
schools must, if they do their duty,strive to create an atmosphere 
in which Nonconformity cannot live. The Head-Masters will all 
be convinced Churchmen and Roman Catholics, and though they 
will not use illegitimate influences, the legitimate influences they 
will use must make every Nonconformist afraid to subject his 
child to them...... For, permit me to remind you, the 
* Catholic’ doctrine which is being instilled through these rate- 
supported schools is not, to us, a variation of Christianity, it is 
Anti-Christianity, it is the cause of the overthrow of nations. 
eno ce Dies To us God and Christ are tremendous realities, and 
to take the honour of the Father and the Son and to offer it toa 
woman is not only error, but poison, the ruin, not only of Churches, 
but of States. Our ratepayer in Salisbury therefore is bound, 
in God’s name, to protest, to take joyfully the spoiling of his 
goods, or even to go to prison or the stake, rather than com- 
promise.” 

Now I venture to state that as regards Salisbury the sugges- 
tions contained in these statements are absolutely false. 
There are plenty of Nonconformists here who will refuse to 
unchristianise or deny the sincerity of the Episcopal clergy, 
even when they differ from them. And with regard to the 
schoolmasters, it would be difficult for Dr. Horton to produce 
any instances of undue influence or proselytising on their 
part. A great deal of the heat of the present controversy 
arises from the fact that many of the disputants have no 
personal experience of the working of our elementary schools. 
I write asa pronounced Baptist, who on principle has sent his 
boy to the nearest public elementary school (although it 
happens to be under Episcopalian control), and has not yet 
seen any reason to regret having done so. Neither. have I 
yet seen any reason to withdraw him from the opportunity of 
learning what the distinctive religious principles of the 
Church of England consist of. As far as I can gather, 
such teaching is always given in a fair and Christian spirit. 
It seems to me that the religious difficulty is largely the 
creation of the platform and the Press, and I find 
that many of those who emphasise it belong to the upper 
classes who send their children to schools where the religious, 
and also the more powerful social, influences are often 
antagonistic to Nonconformity. Why these particular people 
are so zealous in their efforts to champion the cause of a 
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selves is a constant mystery to me. While thus writing in 
defence of the manag t of Salisbury schools, I would not 
shrink from meeting the larger issue involved in the contest, 
—viz., the absolute right of public control for schools main- 
tained by public money. But that is a political issue, and it 
is as a strong advocate of this policy that I wish to protest 
against the issue being prejudiced by ew parte statements such 
as those contained in your correspondent’s letter—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARTHUR TUCKER. 
Salisbury. 


[ We welcome Mr. Tucker’s manly and enlightened letter. It 
breathes the best spirit of old-fashioned English Nonconformity, 
which, if we read it aright, never trembled at the thought of 
Anglicanism being a kind of contagion which could be caught 
by sitting in a Church school in which the conscience clause 
was in operation, though it would never submit to the slightest 
real tyranny over the conscience. As we have said in our 
notes to the other letters on this subject, we cannot continue 
this correspondence; but if Dr. Horton desires to challenge 
any matters of fact we will, of course, publish a letter from 
him.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Like many others who read your columns every week 
and regard them as an almost final authority on matters of 
intellectual interest, I greatly regret the attitude you have 
assumed towards the party of passive resistance. The 
“intellectual insincerity ” of which you hold us guilty implies, 
I assume, an element of duplicity (conscious or unconscious) 
in our mental processes. Such a charge, coming from such a 
quarter, is serious. It has produced in us a sense of uneasi- 
ness amounting to a premonition of physical pain. We find 
ourselves in the position of the schoolboy undergoing the 
ordeal of a private interview with the “ Head” the issue of 
which is hardly doub‘{ful. I had hoped that time might 
soften your judgment of our case. But I observe in the note 
appended to Dr. Horton’s letter in your last issue that you still 
harp on the same string. It is impossible that those who 
have paid taxes should refuse to pay rates towards the same 
object without “intellectual insincerity.” Ere you proceed to 
extreme measures with us, may I submit the following con- 
siderations in our defence P— (a) Admittedly, the endowment 
of denominational schools from any quarter (rates or taxes) is 
against the fundamental principle of Nonconformity. On the 
other hand, a Compromise was accepted in the hope that it 
might prove satisfactory and final. Voluntary schools were 
to receivea grant-in-aid. Now, however, when the Compromise, 
instead of proving satisfactory, is used as a step towards 
further encroachments, and when it is proposed to place the 
voluntary schools entirely on the rates, we fall back on the 
ground of principle. Here evidently is ¢nconsistence. But so 
far as we Nonconformists are concerned, the inconsistence is 
confined to the earlier stage,—.e., of compromise. It was, 
moreover, begotten, not of intellectual insincerity, but of 
excessive charity,—a desire to live at peace with all men. 
(b) The same line of conduct may be both justifiable and 
unjustifiable, under different conditions. The Church of 
England is not to-day what she was thirty, ten, dr even five 
years ago. It is only gradually that we have come to recognise 
the Romanising tendency which is dominant in her counsels. 
I was myself converted from an attitude of mild disapproval 
of the Education Act to that of passive resistance by the 
perusal of an article by Lord Halifax in the Nineteenth 
Century for April. Emanating from such a quarter, that 
article must be regarded as an official pronouncement,—nor 
has it yet been challenged. It has materially altered the 
situation. It has left us no alternative who still revere the 
Protestant faith and the Puritan spirit of our fathers. We 
must resist to the uttermost an Act which would commit to 
such hands the education of our youth. If there has been 
intellectual insincerity anywhere, has it not rather been in 
the counsels of a Church which, posing for so many genera- 
tions as a Protestant institution, now develops and declares 
these pronouncedly Romish tendencies? (c) I must confess 
that, even with the fresh light we have received on the aims of 
the Catholic party, there would have been, under the old 
order, no possibility of more than an idi» protest. We knew 
that the Church, and Church schools, were endowed from public 
funds; but when, where, or how we contributed to their 





maintenance we did not know. Personally, I do not know now 
I may be more than ordinarily ignorant; though, on this point, 
I doubt it. Possibly, had I set myself the task, I might have 
scented out the secret. My conscience, I admit, is deficient in 
scent; it is not hyper-sensitive or over-scrupulous. [ was 
content “to ask no questions for conscience’ sake.” The 
Government will not allow me to maintain this quiescence 
longer. I am now required as a ratepayer to put my hand in 
my pocket and pay down a sum of money for the support of 
the schools of my own parish, some of which are to be in no 
real sense under public control, and in which doctrines are 
taught of which I conscientiously disapprove. To protest and 
pay would be to put a fool’s-cap on conscience, The question 
is no longer one of a national policy which I am powerless to, 
alter, but of personal conduct, when private judgment comes 
into play, and when conscience must have full rights. If you 
can show us that we are responsible for the former in any 
sense as we are for the latter, I think we shall accept your 
censure with good grave, and manfully take our punishment, 
—I an, Sir, &e., James R. Gigs, 

Hampstead. 

[This correspondence must now cease, but we gladly publish 
our correspondent’s letter. We are not in the least convinced 
by it, but we admire its fine temper and good humour. We 
must, however, protest against Lord Halifax being taken as a 
representative of the English Church. No such claim can be 
for a moment allowed.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 
(To tue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—An effort should be made without delay to bring the 
matter of the Strand improvement again before the County 
Council. The design in progress of execution will sacrifice 
the symmetry of the Strand to that of the new crescent, which 
ought to be, relatively speaking, of secondary importance. In 
the Strand, as laid bare by the demolition of old houses, we 
have a fine street which should on no account be throttled by 
allowing the northern side between St. Mary-le-Strand and 
St. Clement Danes to encroach beyond an imaginary line 
drawn parallel to the side walls of St. Mary’s Church, and in 
such a way as to leave ample room for traffic to the north of 
the church if continued straight. At the present time the 
view displayed on approaching from Wellington Street would 
perhaps be, if trees were added, the finest in London,—St. 
Mary’s seeming to stand in the middle and parallel to the 
sides of the street. But what will the disappointment be 
when walking eastward if one finds on getting level with the 
church that the northern face of the street gradually encroaches 
into the roadway and obscures the further view towards 
the Law Courts and St. Clement Danes beyond, and if on 
reaching St. Clement’s one turns only to find St. Mary’s 
standing obliquely across the street in almost as awkward a 
position as is possible? With reference, moreover, to the 
whole plan, I am assured by an expert L-cndon driver that the 
different corners intended to be formed by the new crescent 
and the church respectively will constitute a great danger to 
traffic, which would be entirely obviated if the plan I suggest 
were followed. I would like to hint, though this is going 
beyond the purpose of my letter, that the buildings on the 
north of the Strand along the line I have suggested 
should be of stone and built over the pavement, after the 
manner of the Rue Rivoli in Paris; and that the proportions 
and design of the arches and columns should be taken from 
Wren’s windows in the neighbouring apse of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, so as to form one karmonious whole. At any rate, 
the new buildings on the northern side should be made to 
reproduce some of the features suggested by Wren’s building. 
The County Council cannot, of course, listen to every crank, 
but the opinions I have tried to express are those held by 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred who have given any atten- 
tion to the matter. I hope, Sir, you will lend the weight of 
your authority to obtain at least a respite of the works 
now in progress, even if nothing more is possible at the 
present time.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. FRANEY. 
15 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


[Mr. Franey’s view appears to us to be the right one. It 
might cost a little more than the Council’s plan, but an im- 
provement on so great a scale is worth carrying out thoronghly 
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jf at all. Surely the County Council might consider the 
matter once more, and before it is too late-—Ep. Spectator. } 





A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’} 
§m,—I do not seek to reopen the controversy between 
“Middle East” and myself, but in the Spectator of June 13th 
he accuses me of discourtesy, which is always inexcusable in 
a controversialist; and he replies to statements which he 
imagines me to have made, and not at all to the statements 
which I did make. I send my Spectator to several friends 
in succession every week. I had thus no copy of my letter 
when the last Spectator arrived, and not recognising it in 
“Middle East’s” representation of it, I sent to London for 
a copy of the Spectator containing it. It has just arrived, 
and I am sure you will allow me to defend my good manners 
and intellectual sanity by placing before your readers a few 
specimens of what I said in juxtaposition with what “ Middle 
East” makes me say. First, as to my discourtesy. Not 
having the documents by me, I asked “‘ Middle East” whether 
the Congress “did not thank the Czar for his spontaneous 
offer”; and I added that “ Middle East’s” quotation “is what 
I called, and still think, ‘taking note of the Czar’s offer.’”’ 
He now quotes Prince Gortchakoff’s words : “I am authorised 
to declare that in virtue of his right of sovereignty my august 
master will declare Batoum a free port.” “Commenting upon 
this statement,” says “ Middle East,” “‘le Président [Prince 
Bismarck] constate l’importance de la communication que le 
premier Plénipotentiaire de Russie vient de faire au nom de 
son gouvernement.’” Your readers have now in juxtaposition 
my recollection of the Treaty and “ Middle East’s” indignant 
refutation. Let them judge. But where is my discourtesy ? 
It was not “Middle East’s” facts, I assure him, which I 
questioned, but his interpretation of them. Let me now give 
two specimens of “ Middle East’s” answers to what I did not 
say. “In the Yangtve Valley and in Shanghai, he [‘Scrutator’] 
now says, Germany claims ‘equal rights with us.’ But equal 
rights, I submit, are not preferential rights.” But I said 
nothing of the kind. ‘ Middle East” had said two things: (1) 
that Shanghai was practically an English town (I have not 
got his words before me); (2) that Germany claimed no 
preferential rights anywhere. I answered: “As to Shanghai, 
it was Germany, not Russia, which claimed equal rights 
with us there.” As to the Yangtse Vulley, ‘“ Germany has 
claimed not only equal but preferential rights with us there, 
and her officers are drilling a Chinese army in that valley.” 
Again, I leave your readers to compare what I did say with 
what “Middle East” makes me say. One more example, 
which is important, may suffice: “British capitalists, who, 
according to ‘Scrutator’ in their folly, have invested their 
money in China, have prospered exceedingly.” The italics are 
“Middle East’s.” Let me now quote what I did say: “ And 
if more British capital is invested in China than in Russia, 
that is due to the folly of British capitalists and the senseless 
Russophobia which has bred bad blood between ourselves and 
Russia ever since the Crimean War.” In other words, British 
capitalists would have been wise to invest capital as freely in 
Russia as in China. <A very different assertion from that 
which “Middle East” has attributed to me, with all the 
emphasis of italics. I referred to investments guaranteed by 
the Russian Government, which has never, as far as I know, 
repudiated its debts.—I am, Sir, &c., SCRUTATOR. 





MISSING FAMILY BIBLES IN SOUTH AFRICA: AN 
APPEAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I bring before your readers a matter which 
appears to be not without importance in helping to promote 
that goodwill between Briton and Boer on which the future 
prosperity of South Africa must so much depend? There is 
reason to believe that not a few family Bibles and other books 
taken from South African homes during the late war have 
found their way to this country, and the following extract 
from a letter from a lady living near Ladybrand, in the 
Orange River Colony, illustrates the feeling in regard to these 
Bibles :—‘ My house was unfortunately looted when the mili- 
tary commanded all families living in the district to go to 
protected towns. I should feel extremely grateful if you 


taken from my father's house some time in 1901. My father’s 
in particular is very dear to us, and his widow, my mother, 
being alive yet, feels the loss of his personal chronicle of the 
births and deaths of their children.” Descriptions of the 
Bibles are given, the names being Fichardt, Gunn, and Radloff; 
in her own Bible is a certificate of her marriage. The 
regiments near at the time are believed to have been the 
76th Yeomanry and 2nd Black Watch. The family records 
in such family Bibles are the more important now, since in 
many cases the church registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths have been destroyed in the war.’ Probably few things 
would be more effective as a token of British goodwill to 
those who are now our fellow-subjects in the Empire than 
the free return of these Bibles, The Friends’ South African 
Relief Committee (care of W. H. F. Alexander, 17 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.) will be glad'to find the original 
owners, and will bear all expense in the return of any such 
Bibles which may be entrusted to them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LAWRENCE RICHARDSON. 

The Gables, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[We feel sure that the present possessors, if there are any, 
of any such family Bibles, will be only too glad to restore 
them; but we fear that most of them were lost or accidentally 
destroyed rather than carried away by British soldiers — 
Ep. Spectator. | 





HOW BOYS EXPRESS THEMSELVES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The article called “How Boys Express Themselves” in 
the Spectator of March 28th recalled to my mind an answer 
given by a small boy known to me, in an examination on the 
Gospels. I can vouch for its truth, as it occurred in my own 
personal experience. He was asked to give the context of the 
following passage :—“ This sort goeth not out save by prayer 
and fasting.” “This,” he wrote, “was a camel stuck in the 
eye of a needle.”—I am, Sir, &c., EpGak JONES. 
San Cayetano Mines, Guanajuato, Mewico. 





BIRD’S-NESTING. 

[To tHE Epitor or THE “SpEecTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—I feel sure that many bird’s-nesters will be delighted to 
find from the article in the Spectator of May 30th that you 
lend your authority to the good old doctrine of taking only 
one or two eggs from a nest. When I was a boy there was a 
general feeling amongst decent people that it was gross 
cruelty to rob a bird of all her eggs. But I notiee that the 
scientific spirit is abroad, and that now such of my friends as 
consider themselves “oologists” feel it their duty to collect 
entire clutches of eggs, at least in all cases in which there is 
variety of markings. Of course I do not wish to deny the 
usefulness of having in public collections, such as the Crom- 
well Road Museum, a series of complete clutches, but I 
venture to think that the private collector who has taken one 
or two eggs from each of six robins’ nests will have as interest- 
ing a series as if he had taken the whole clutch in each case. 
And those who care for birds know that wholesale robbery 
means very acute suffering, though it is brief, to the parent 
birds. The boy is naturally a callous animal, and now that he 
has the sanction of oology (a science on which Lowell has 
some interesting remarks in “ My Study Windows”) he will be 
worse than ever. Also, it is worth while to remember that 
while many waterfowl have become commoner of late years, 
several species of small birds are of very local distribution and 
cannot survive systematic plunder of their eggs. It would, 
for instance, be quite easy for the oologist to exterminate such 
birds as the bearded tit and the Dartford warbler, in spite of 
the protection given by the law. Is the gain to the scientific 
knowledge of the private collector, who is content with nothing 
less than an entire clutch, sufficient to outweigh the persecution 
of birds which his hobby entails P—I am, Sir, &c., 

EuMAEvs. 

P.S.—Here is an interesting extract from the Daily 
Chronicle of June 15th:—“ Filey—The dangerous vocation 
of climbing the Speeton cliffs and despoiling them of the sea- 
birds’ eggs there abounding is now in active operation. The 
collectors are well remunerated for the risks they undertake, 
for the eggs find ready purchasers in the visitors to Filey and 
Scarborough, while they are also used extensively in various 
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THE CUCKOO’S TUNES. 
[To THe EpITroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—We all know so much of the cuckoo as that “in June He 
changes his tune,” and I suppose the reason why he then sings 
@ major, or even a minor, third is that the increasing heat 
makes him less inclined to take the greater intervals of his 
earlier efforts. This seems to be borne out by what I have 
observed further in his daily musical exercises. About dawn I 
find that he is now singing a complete fifth, later in the 
morning a fourth, and in the afternoon a major third. Can 
any of your readers corroborate this statement? I find 
nothing on the subject in Gilbert White.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. R. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
[To tHe Eprtron or THE ‘“SPrectator.’’) 
Srr,—It appears to me, from reading the letter of “ District 
Officer” in the Spectator of June 6th and your editorial note, 
that you may have formed an exaggerated notion of the weight 
of municipal taxation in India in the comparatively few towns in 
which the municipal system has been put in force. All the taxes 
the writer enumerates are not everywhere imposed, but some 
in one place and some in another; and, on the whole, the taxa- 
tion is decidedly light. Those taxes are inquired into very 
strictly by the controlling authorities, and nothing approach- 
ing the nature of a transit-duty is allowed. For municipal 
taxation there is no doubt that a House-tax is the most 
equitable and convenient; but I have found in my experience 
that the people themselves have a great objection to that 
form, the reason being that sufficient distinction is not made 
in the rates on houses occupied by people once well off but 
now reduced in circumstances, who still desire to keep up 
their family status by clinging to houses really beyond their 
present means. This is a matter that can be guarded against 
by due care on the part of the assessors, who are the Municipal 
Commissioners superintended by the local Government officers, 
who have the best means for knowing the circumstances of 
individual householders. One of the main objects in the 
establishment and extension of municipalities in the country 
is avowedly the training of the people in the habit of self- 
government. It is, in fact, the only means we have for the 
purpose, and is, therefore, one to be encouraged in every way, 
not only to relieve the central authorities of a mass of detailed 
administrative work that ought not to be thrown on them, 
but also to foster the growth of that public spirit which the 
natives of India so much lack, to the lamentable increase of 
bureaucracy and undue centralisation of authority that most 
nations concur in deprecating.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. Rogers (late Bombay C.S.) 
388 Clanricarde Gardens, W. 





SIAM. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Every one will agree with your correspondent “Far 
East’ (Spectator, June 6th) that it is of great importance 
that we should come speedily to some definite and permanent 
understanding with France about Siam, which, owing to the 
inflammability of the French colonials at Saigon, is a greater 
source of danger than is commonly supposed. Nor would any 
reasonable Englishman, I think, be unwilling to see some of 
the posts under the Siamese Government assigned to French- 
men, provided they were not allowed to usurp too great a 
position of influence. It is our interest to have a genuine, and, 
if possible, independent, buffer-State in Siam. But the diffi- 
culty is that the Siamese, as most competent critics will 
admit, are quite incapable of self-government. They must 
seek help from outside, and the natural consequence is that, 
in spite of their traditional policy of playing one Power off 
against another, they naturally tend to rely upon some one 
foreign country in particular, to the exclusion of others. For 
many years, especially since the events of 1893, they have 
regarded Great Britain as their best friend; but owing to the 
pressure put upon them lately by us in regard to the Malay 
States, British popularity and influence have distinctly waned 
during the last year. Now it is not generally known that 
they have quite recently appointed an American as their 
“General Adviser.” It would be a happy solution, perhaps, 
of a difficult problem if Siam were to assign the chief place in 





her counsels to the United States, who would then hold the 
balance between Great Britain and France. We, at any rate, 
to whom the preservation of the status quo is so important, 
should have no cause to complain.—I am, Sir, &e., K. 

[We certainly think that the Siamese Government would be 
wise to employ a certain number of American officials in the 
work of developing the country. They should, in fact, call in 
the New World to hold the balance between two parts of the 
Old.—Eb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF BELGRADE. 
HE raised his reverend hands to Heaven, and: blessed 
The kneeling murderers with unfaltering tongue : 
The robes of peace he wore, and on his breast 
The golden sign of our redemption hung. 





From those calm skies no sudden lightnings broke; 
Justice awhile her righteous doom delayed ;. 

And underneath the cloud of incense smoke: 
The assassins still knelt, smiling, unafraid. 


Yet these were they whose coward arms had wrought 
The foulest act that stains our later time; 

And reeking from their work they came and sought 
Their Primate’s benediction on that crime. 


For though no flaming scourge their guilt chastise, 
And unavenged yon helpless victims bleed ; 
Though Servia’s folk look on with alien eyes, 
And some approve, and all condone, the deed : 


These pious souls desire one sanction more, 
And, ill-content, for holier warrant yearn,— 
The Church must praise her servants’ zeal before 
Untroubled peace may to their hearts return. 


And so in Belgrade’s minster, yesterday, 
A priest of Christ those midnight murderers blessed ; 
And Christ’s own cross upon his bosom lay, 
And left no brand upon the traitor’s breast! 
June 17th. EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE.. 








BOOKS. 
—@~—— 

NEW LETTERS OF A WOMAN OF GENIUS: 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE.* 
SaINTE-BEUVE, grumbling at the unceasing recurrence of 
discussions relative to Marie Antoinette, said that the martyr 
Queen was as great a literary nuisance to the French as 
Helen of Troy to the Greeks and Romans. The publication 
of the present volumes has been the signal for a gush of con- 
troversy calculated to suggest the question : ‘“ Who will delivex 
us from Cheyne Row?” Literature, however, gains much 
by the appearance of the book, whose main contents, are 
entirely new. These letters may not be the fine fleur of Jane 
Carlyle’s correspondence, but their learning without pedantry, 
their richness of thought and style, their shifting moods of 
solemnity, sarcasm, and fun, make them notable examples of 
the modern romantic epistolary school. The theme of her 
graphic improvisation may be a visit from Mazzini, or a 
marmalade-making with Lady Ashburton, or the contents of 
a Chelsea butcher’s window, or a bargain for the republication 
of Sartor Resartus, or the extraction of a dead beetle from a 
housemaid’s ear,—we always get a rare mixture of edification 

and amusement, 

Jane Carlyle’s intellectual gifts included a high faculty of 
independent judgment; her verdicts on books and persons 
were unaffected by the popular voice of the day or by her 
husband’s dissentient opinions. Shirley she calls “neither 
very lively nor very original,” and says that it “isn’t much 
better ” than a novel by Mrs. Trollope, which is “rubbishy in the 
extreme,” although that authoress was a “shrewd, honest 
woman to hear talk.” A deliverance on Alton Locke antici- 
pates some verdicts of a later time: that once popular novel 





* New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Annotated by Thomas 
Carlyle, and Edited by Alexander Carlyle, with an Introduction by Sir James 
Crichton Browne, M.D., L F.E.S, With 16 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
London: John Lane, (25s, net.] 
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js described as being, “in spite of Geraldine’s (Miss Jews- 
pury’s) hallelujahs, 2 mere—not very well-boiled broth of 
Morning-Chronicle-ism”; it is “an oppressive, painful” work, 

which perhaps suggests that Kingsley may eventually “go 
mad.” Adam Bede, however, is called “a really charming 
book.” Carlyle’s good opinion of Browning did not influence 
his wife, who writes that the poet is “nothing,” or, at the out- 
side, “a fluff of feathers”: Mrs. Browning is better treated as 
regards, at least, her personality. Of a London social 
favourite of the day Mrs. Carlyle writes: “ Rawlinson is 
here, a humbug to my mind. I don’t believe the half of what 
he says, and have doubts of the other half.” It is true that 
Sir Henry’s accomplishments as decipherer, wild-beast trainer, 
rider, shot, billiard-player, talker, were backed by the art of 
drawing the longbow. Carlyle had great faith in Mazzini, who, 
nevertheless, was not an object of the lady’s hero-worship. In 
1853 she writes: “ Mazzini is in hopes of kicking up another 
shine almost immediately. He told me when I last saw him 
he might go off again within seven days. I am out of all 
patience at his reckless folly.” The ex-Triumvir's scheming 
and talking would not matter if it all ended in smoke; un- 
happily it “ends in blood, and that is horrible,"—a remark 
evincing a shrewd grasp of the Italian situation at the date 
in question. Drawn with what Mazzini called “the soul on 
the pen” is the account of the stoppage before the door of a 
sky-blue and silver equipage with prancing steeds, from which 
“chariot of the sun emanated Count D’Orsay! ushered in 
by the small Chorley.” The introducer being agitated from 
apprehension of the way the man of genius and the man of 
fashion might behave to each other, his face was “all the 
colours of the rainbow, the under jaw of him went zigzag” ; 
the hostess on her prie-Dieu took the situation more calmly, 
and found that the lion and the lamb consorted quietly 
together :— 

“Carlyle in his grey plaid suit, and his tub-chair, looking 
blandly at the Prince cf Dandies, and the Prince of Dandies on an 
opposite chair, all resplendent as a diamond beetle, looking blandly 
at him. D’Orsay is a really handsome man after one has heard 
him speak and found that he has both wit and sense; but at first 
sight his beauty is of that rather disgusting sort which seems to 
be like genius, ‘of no sex.’ And this impression is greatly helped 
by the fantastical finery of his dress; sky-blue cravat, yards of 
gold chain, white French gloves, light drab great coat lined with 
velvet of the same colour, invisible inexpressibles, skin-coloured 
and fitting like a glove, etc., etc. All this, as John says, ‘is very 
absurd’; but his manners are manly and unaffected, and he con- 
vinces one, shortly, that in the face of all probability he is a 
devilish clever fellow.” 

Here the editor would have explained, had he known it, 
that the self-appointed gentleman-usher of this occasion, 
himself a well-known society man, was the musical critic 
of the Athenzum. A separate Chorley was an individual 
described as “the over-ruling Prcvidence” charged with 
the construction of the “silent apartment” whose sound- 
proof qualities enabled Carlyle to work at his Frederick the 
Great undisturbed by the cackle of the neighbouring “‘ demon- 
fowls.” That the said Prince of Dandies, christened by Byron 
in his youth Count Cupid, was not a more gorgeous Sir 
Plume, but was also the Prince of the amateur painters of 
the day, Mrs. Carlyle and her husband were possibly 
unaware: to No. 5 Cheyne Row had keen granted an 
almost absolute fulfilment of Carlyle’s prayer, “May the 
devil fly away with the fine arts.” As to music, we need 
hardly say that the “Corti's membrane” of the gifted 
Chelsea pair was a very rudimentary apparatus. Madame 
de Staél, writing of Haycn’s Creation, said: “Quand la 
lumiére parait il faut se boucher les oreilles.” Similarly, 
Mrs. Carlyle remarks on Handel’s Jephthah: “At the first crash 
of the chorus, I recollect a sensation as of cold water poured 
down my back, which grew into a positive physical cramp.” 

As to the Messiah, “ singing about him, with shakes and white 
gloves, and all that sort of thing, quite shocked my religious 
feelings, tho’ I have no religion.” Moreover, “such a set 
of ugly creatures as the Chorus women” had never been seen 
before: the listener could “have cried for them all packed 
there like herrings in a barrel, into one mass of sound.” 
A good specimen of the light epistolary vein is an account 
of a visit from Mrs. Phillipps, née Kirkpatrick of Hyderabad, 
the “Blumine” of Sartor Resartus, who arrived one day 
when No. 5 was dismantled and stinking of wet paint. 
“In walked Kitty, looking as though it were the naturallest 
thing in the world. ‘Oh, my dear, she is anything but good- 





looking. Very sweet, however, and says such flattering 
things.’” Thereupon Mrs. Carlyle was dragged to the door 
to make acquaintance with four fine ladies in a coach who 
desired her company at dinner. “Kitty stood outside, mean- 
while, throwing in gentle words; and the whole thing went off 
wellenough...... I saw nothing but a profusion of blond 
and flowers and feathers. It was an action equal to jumping 
single-handed into a hostile citadel.” Jane Carlyle was a 
splendid woman of business, and her negotiations with “ book- 
sellerdom” included an attempt to launch “ The Philosophy 
of Clothes.” In 1831 she writes :—“ Murray has lost heart 
lest it do not take with the public, and so, like a stupid ass as 
he is, has sent back the manuscript. The deevil may care, t# 
shall be printed in spite of Murray some time.” Here a note 
appends the useful comment that in 1898 there appeared no 
less than nine separate editions of the said Sartor. 


There being no nursery in No. 5, the baby for the time being 
would be a cat, a dog, a horse, a pair of canaries, a hedgehog, 
or even a leech. On the demise of ‘Nero,’ the lady’s adored 
companion of eleven years’ standing, she describes herself as 
grieving as if he had been her “little human child.” Charlotte, 
the cook, only wept over the departed for three days, and 
Mr. Carlyle soon got to say “ poor ‘Nero’” with composure. 
The disconsolate mistress writes :— 

“Only to me, whom he belonged to and whom he preferred to 
all living, does my dear wee dog remain a constantly recurring 
blank, and a thought of strange sadness, what is become of that. 
little, beautiful, graceful Life, so full of love and loyalty and 
sense of duty, up to the last moment that it animated the body 
of that littledog? Is it to be extinguished, abolished, annihilated 
in an instant, while the brutalised, two-legged, so-called humaz 
creature who dies in a ditch, after having outraged all duties, 
and caused nothing but pain and disgust to all concerned with 
a he to live for ever? It is impossible for me to believe 

at. 

If ‘Nero’ was to Jane Carlyle as ‘ Boatswain’ to Byron, as: 
‘Tyras,’ the dog of the Empire, to Bismarck, he inspired some 
of us with other feelings, for that non-Imperial little animal 
loved to receive visitors at Cheyne Row with assiduities of an 
unpleasant kind. The susceptible reader may skip when the 
page contains a realistic diagnosis of dyspepsia, neuralgia, 
insomnia, or other morbid physical states, or details of the 
working of pepsine, poultices, pills, morphia, and other pallia~ 
tives. Every one will enjoy an accurate analysis of a wasp- 
sting and its treatment, which is an admirable compound of 
the facetious and the unpleasant: of fine humorous quality is 
a letter commenting on “ pepsien,” “the very latest caprice in 
medicine,” and supposed remedy for dyspepsia, which has ita 
origin in the scrapings of the stomach of a bear or a dead 
malefactor. Considered as documents pour servir, this corre- 
spondence throws little light on Carlyle problems. Though 
not giving signs of a Darby and Joan connubial attachment, 
it exhibits a pair united by a solid percentage of matrimonial 
sympathy, and a due mutual recognition of each other’s genius 
and virtues : the fact that “excellent Thomas ” was “ gey hard 
to live with” hardly leaks out. Still less are there any 
traces of the woman who, to believe a remark ascribed to 
Carlyle, “had when she was angry a tongue like a cat’s, 
which would take the skin off at a touch.” (Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne quotes this, and on the very next page says of Carlyle 
that “there is not to be ferreted out of his most private lucu- 
brations one word reflecting unfavourably on his wife” !) 

These letters were annotated by Carlyle with reverential 
care; text and comment have now been overhauled by his 
nephew, who gives the lie to many of the two to three hundred 
“ guesses” and inventions with which, as he thinks, genius has: 
been blackened. Mr. A. Carlyle’s language is less truculent 
than that of Sir James Crichton-Browne, who is a master of 
what Dean Milman called “ the tomahawk style of criticism.” 
This authority states that the monster of “blatant inaccuracy,’ 
Froude, who always “twisted and transmogrified whatever he 
touched,” took unwarrantable liberties with Jane Carlyle’s 
letters, ‘‘ subjecting them to amputation or disembowelment 
as suited his purpose, and sprinkling them as usual with 
typographical mistakes.” The Reminiscences having provoked 
censure, Froude deliberately laid on the paint more thickly than 
before in the Early Life, which was packed with misquotations,. 
garbled “extracts from letters, and fallacious statements of 
fact, with a running accompaniment of calumny, detraction, 
and malicious insinuation,” which, combined with the “adul- 
terated materials” of the Letters and Memorials, finally reduced 
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the victim of this method of reiterated caricature to “a grossly 
deceptive and ungainly phantom.” Froudelaid down (1) that Car- 
lyle’s final years were clouded beyond hope by “one long-drawn- 
out remorse,” due toa belief that by prolonged maltreatment of 
his wife he had robbed her of happiness and health; (2) that 
this “ agonising remorse ” was no mere dream, but was largely 
justified by the realities of the case. Against the idea that Car- 
lyle was actually the victim of rich remorse our editor launches 
broadsides of vituperation, whose impact he seeks to augment 
by an elaborate indictment of thegreat man’swife. Our eminent 
alienist lays down that after the lady’s attainment of her 
forty-fifth year she was affected by a “gnawing mind- 
cancer,” a phase of “masked insanity,” in which the victim 
lapsed into the “ delusional beliefs ” which are the natural con- 
comitants of cerebral neuro-asthenia. This reads like science, 
but it has a highly polemical, sententious purpose.. It enables 
the writer to dismiss as mere figments of Jane Carlyle’s brain 
any deliverances of hers which may seem to support the theories 
of Froude. To the flames of the whole controversy fresh com- 
bustibles have been added while we write. The unexpected 
Froude manifesto, and Sir J. Crichton-Browne’s forthcoming 
reply, will, however, not be treated by us, nor shall we open our 
columns to the backwash of this squalid controversy, either on 
the physiological or the psychological side. We do not want to 
know, even if it is knowable, the exact nature, detail, or causes 
of the matrimonial squabbles of the Carlyles, or to listen to 
the medical details in connection with the corporeal condition 
either of husband or wife. Morbid literary anatomy has no 
attractions for us. Carlyle was a man of genius, and so was, 
in her own way, his wife, and we are glad to be delighted by 
the fine flavour of literature that both can bring us. If, then, 
our readers want to see learned dissertations on the Froude 
pamphlet, or Sir James Crichton-Browne’s reply, they must 
find them elsewhere than in our pages. We are content with 
Carlyle’s mind; with his body or that of his wife we have 
nothing to do. 





FITZGERALD'S “EUPHRANOR.” * 


For half-a-dozen good reasons this cheap and handy reprint 
of FitzGerald’s Euphranor is welcome. To begin with, no 
pocket edition was available, and it is just the sort of 
book that one likes to carry about with one. Again, though 
it is FitzGerald’s first published work, he was forty 
when he wrote it, and no traces of immaturity are 
observable in either expression or thought. The style 
is perfectly adjusted to the subject: less aufgeknipft, as 
Beethoven would have said, than in the letters, but frank and 
unaffected, as becomes the conversation of friends in holiday 
mood in summer-time and out of doors. For all his intimate 
knowledge of the classics, FitzGerald was the least pedantic of 
writers, and held—for we are fairly entitled on the evidence 
supplied by the letters to identify him with the principal inter- 
locutor in Euphranor—that illiterate people showed more of 
the inventive faculty in coining words than scholars. 


But while taking Plato for his model, both in regard to the 
general formula and the genial colloquialism of the style, 
FitzGerald was more directly inspired by Digby’s Broad- 
stone of Honour than by any other author. Hare's tribute to 
that now well-nigh forgotten book is given in the somewhat 
perfunctory notice of Digby in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, but it may be supplemented by the charming 
biographical referencein the opening pages of Euphranor. 
FitzGerald, it should be noted, was some half-a-dozen years 
younger than Digby, and, like him, a Trinity man :— 


“You cannot forgive him his Popery,’ said he.—‘ Nay, nay,’ 
said I,‘I can forgive a true man anything. Digby is a noble 
writer; and his quotations too—nobody except old Burton beats 
him in that’—‘O, but so much finer than Burton,’ exclaimed 
Euphranor, ‘as much as Zschylus, Dante, Plato, the Fathers and 
the old Romancers, are finer than Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus, 
Cardan, and such like.’ I admitted this, though Burton quoted 
from Plato, Cicero, and Seneca too. After a little pause, 
Euphranor asked me ‘if I did not remember Digby himself at 
College; if I did not know him?’—‘ Not know him,’ I answered, 
“but I remember him very well.’—‘ What sort of man ?’—‘ Tall, 
big-boned, high-featured, and of a sad complexion,’ I said, ‘like 
some old Digby stepped down from the canvas.’—‘ And, Hare 
says, really himself the knight he drew. —‘ At least,’ answered I, 





* Euphranor: a Dialogue on Youth, By Edward FitzGerald. London: 
Methuenand Co. [2s.] 





‘he rowed very vigorously on this river where I uring 
80 awkwardly.’” - r —_ 


Certainly the noble passage on chivalry and youth, in which 
the youth of man is compared to the: heroic age of a natio 

2 : ; in, 
and which forms the starting-point of the dialogue 
i giibe : gue, goes far to 
justify this eulogy. 

Besides Digby’s Broadstone of Honour, other contem: 
authors and influences are to be traced as having i 

; te & impelled 
FitzGerald to the composition of Euphranor,—Carlyle ana 
Tennyson and “good Dr. Arnold” of Rugby. Nor must we omit 
to notice the frequent references to that remarkable man, yon 
Fellenberg, the Swiss patriot and authority on education, who 
for many years put his views into practice on his estate of 
Hofwyl. Fellenberg’s system, which FitzGerald in the person 
of the Doctor describes as the best on the whole that he had 
read of, forestalled in many ways the most modern views ag 
to the physical training of the young,—he had, inter alia, a 
riding school as part of his institution, and laid as much stress 
on the value of fresh air as the late Head-Master of Loretto, 
Indeed, a great deal of FitzGerald’s criticism on the public. 
school education of his time holds good at the present day, 
and we offer no excuse for transcribing the passage in which 
he summarises the reforms which he considers as chiefly 
necessary :— 

“‘Tf my theory of Body and Mind (which is everybody’s who 
chooses to think) is right, the one ought to be trained as much ag 
the other. The Greeks, you know, made gymnastics.a necessary 
part of their education. So do the German schools; that at 
Hofwyl, for instance, from which our greatest and noblest founda- 
tions might take many good hints, if they were not too proud 
todoso. At all events, our smaller schools might greatly profit 
by imitation. ..... Fellenberg’s first principle seems a truism 
till people come to act upon it—that a child should never be 
employed in any exercise, physical, moral, or intellectual, beyond 
his powers.’—‘ Ah, that is very good,’ said Euphranor. ‘ And have 
not these Swiss and German schools military exercises also?’ 
—‘Yes,’ said I, ‘which, you see, is another advantage that a 
school may possess over home education. Milton expressly recom- 
mends military exercises, drills and watches; good in peace as 
well as in war, I say ; teaching order, submission, and endurance,’ 
—‘ Arnold,’ said Euphranor, ‘ was all either for home education, 
or one of our large schools. He hated the little ones.’— Yet,’ 
said I, ‘the largest and best of them have other faults; as, for 
instance, exacting so huge a proficiency in Latin and Greek verse; 
a fault imputable, I am told, to these universities, which require 
a great amount of that rather useless accomplishment. They 
also do too little in the way of training boys to sympathy with 
the lower classes; not by moral essays, but by living contact 
with the poor; where Fellenberg again had the advantage, having 
a large school of agriculture and trade for the poorer boys joined to 
that of the rich, so that all classes should in some way mingle bene- 
ficially with each other.—‘ Where, as I was saying before,’ said 
Euphranor, ‘the young tailor might have a turn at the bat, and the 
young lord at the plough, now and then.’—‘ And all the better, if 
the young lord were put to earn his bread there for a week or so 
every now and then,’ said I, ‘affording him light as to the con- 
dition of the poor, “ unquenchable by logic or statistics,” Carlyle 
says, “ when he comes as Duke of Logwood, to legislate for them 
in parliament.”’—‘ To hear you talk, Doctor, any one would sup- 
pose you would send your son to Germany for his schooling: but 
I know your old dogmas about an Englishman being brought up 
in England, imbibing English air and English associations into 
his very nature from the first.—‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ 1 am for growing up 
by the Thames under Windsor Castle, rather than by the Rhine 
under Heidelberg. —‘ Not forgetting glorious Westminster 
Abbey!’ cried he with exultation—‘ No,’ said I, ‘we must not 
go abroad for Fellenberg, but bring a slip of him hither if we 
can. And yet even this I say with some hesitation, and not 
without awe of the old Genius of these noble schools.’” 

Euphranor was evidently a Westminster man; the Doctor 
may fairly be identified with FitzGerald; but who, we wonder, 
was the original of the gentle Lexilogus? Lexilogus is practi- 
cally a xwGc» xpéawzo» in the dialogue; but his personality and 
habits are vividly indicated in the opening pages,—the 
reference to the fine new pair of screens in his rooms is so cir- 
cumstantial that it could not very well have been invented. 
And who, again, was the dandified Lycion, with that “quietism 
of foppery ” which Sir Walter Scott describes as the character- 
istic of the age, who had been a “ good-humoured, lively, and 
rather gallant boy” at Harrow, but was being spoilt by 
“dining with Ambassadors and at clubs, and going to 
Almack’s”? For, as James Spedding very truly remarks in 
the friendly notice of Euphranor he wrote in the Ewaminer for 
February 8th, 1851, “the topics and characters (in spite 
of their classical terminations)” were “ perfectly English, 
modern and natural.” Not the least of the charms of this 
delightful dialogue is its freedom from the taint of academi- 





cism. Though the scene is laid in Cambridge, and the 
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interlocutors are all Cambridge men, graduates or under- 
there is nothing in it calculated to make the 


tes, 
oe University reader feel de trop. FitzGerald, as we gather 
from his letters, while holding that Spedding had overpraised 


his work, adds: “he cannot overpraise the design, and (as I 
pelieve) the tendency of it”; and though he declared it would 
be a “real horror” to him to be known as the writer, he “sin- 
cerely wished it to be read for what little benefit there is in 
it.” The verdict of a later generation will surely confirm this 
modest estimate. Huphranor is deserving of attentive study, 
not only as an exquisite piece of prose, or a picture of Cam- 
bridge, but as a sane and luminous discourse on the essential 
elements of a liberal education, and, to borrow Spedding 8 
happy phrase, as an example of the education which men 
yeceive from each other. Considerations of copyright have 
doubtless prevented the adoption of the later edition, which 
was enriched by some characteristic additions, notably the 
admirable ballad of the Yorkshire mare; but it is a pity that 
the present publishers should not have exercised more care in 
the printing of the Greek quotations—there is a bad misprint 
on p. 73—and the addition of a few notes would not have been 
amiss. With these reservations, we have nothing but com- 
mendation for the format and general get-up of this charming 
little volume. 





THE ORRERY PAPERS.* 


In the last few years an immense quantity of papers has 
been discovered in the great houses of England, and given 
to the world. Of these few possess the same charm as 
The Orrery Papers now edited by Lady Cork. Their his- 
torical value is not great. They discover to us no new 
facts of policy or statecraft. They throw no new light upon 
the literature of the times in which they were written; but it 
is not too much to say that the best of them are themselves 
literature, and are worth reading for their admirable style as 
well as for the facts which they convey. So entertaining are 
they that it is much to be regretted that they have not been 
more wisely edited. If they were worth printing, the many 
allusions which they contain to the life and personages of the 
eighteenth century deserved elucidation. Further, the editor 
should have marked with more circumspection than she has 
employed those which have already got into print. But we 
must be thankful for what we have, and we confess that we 
have read these two volumes with the greatest pleasure, 
despite their many faults of presentation and arrangement. 
The first Earl of whom we read much is Charles, the fourth 
holder of the title. He it was who, with all the rashness of 
youth, dared to cross swords, vicariously for the most 
part, with the great Dr. Bentley. The controversy which 
provoked the temerity of Charles Boyle and the righteous 
anger of Dr. Bentley would long have been forgotten 
had it not inspired two masterpieces. After an oblique 
fashion, Boyle was responsible, not only for the famous 
Dissertation on the Letters of Phalaris, but also for The Battle 
of the Books. Swift's advocacy and Boyle’s high connections 
obscured the issue for many years; but it was clear, with the 
death of prejudice, that Bentley demolished both Boyle and 
Phalaris. Lady Cork, therefore, should not have stated 
in her introductory remarks that “Mr. Boyle triumphed 
completely.” It is true that she guards her dogmatic state- 
ment with the ambiguous phrase, “if we may judge by the 
papers which remain to us.” But the matter long since passed 
into the history of the world, and the few papers which she 
prints relating to the subject are merely complimentary. Dr. 
Charlett’s letter, for instance, is a piece of flattery amiably 
administered by the Dean of Christchurch to a favourite 
pupil. “You must hear from all stands and places,” says he, 
“though never so uneasy, how much the Defence delights 
and satisfies all London, the Old and the Young of both 
Sexes reading it.” There is a sort of pathos in this 
irrelevant admiration. All the world now knows that Boyle 
was a butterfly, whom Bentley broke on a wheel. And it was 
worth doing, for the famous Dissertation not only demolished 
the pretensions of “a young gentleman of great hopes,” but, 
in Sir Richard Jebb’s phrase, remains to this hour “classical 
in a twofold sense, in relation to the literature of England, 
aud to the philology of Europe.” 





* The Orrery Papers. 
London: Duckworth and Co, 


Edited by the Countess of Cork and Orrery. 2 vols, 
(428, net.] 











But it is when we arrive at the fifth Earl that we find the 
greatest entertainment. Now John, Lord Orrery, who suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1731, was a letter-writer of extraordinary 
talent. His style is light, witty, and allusive. He was, more- 
over, a man of culture and intelligence, of wide reading and 
sound judgment. He was the friend of the best writers among 
his contemporaries. Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke were his 
correspondents, and Tom Southerne was perhaps his most 
intimate friend. At any rate, he writes to him with a gay 
affection which he displays to few others. He addresses him 
in a strain which might to-day appear common, but then 
suggested a charming familiarity, as “My dear old man.” 
And Southerne was old in years as well as in his friend’s 
esteem. When a son was born to him he writes to Southerne 
in these terms :—“ This day has given me a third Son, Lady 
Orrery an heir to Caledon, and my Friend, I hope, a future 
humble Servant...... We are both mutually and firmly 
your own, and wish our Boy may prove like you, not only in 
the Length but in the Manners of his Life.” Of Swift, whose 
Life he wrote, Lord Orrery always writes in terms of admira- 
tion, which those might remember whose pleasure it is to 
decry the Dean of St. Patrick’s. ‘“ You will rejoice with me,” 
says he to Dr. Ferreby, “that the Dean of St. Patrick’s is in 
high Health; the same inimitable Man I left Him.” In 1737 
he writes to Swift himself: “Do not say, Do not think, we are 
to part for ever. Had I no Business in Ireland the sight of you 
would more than make Amends for a Sea Sickness. As I draw 
nearer losing You, my Affection, which lay close in my Heart, 
rises in Letters, in Size, in Tears.” Thus this amiable scholar 
knew and loved the best men of his time, and he wrote to 
them in a strain worthy their eminence and his affection, 
Although he has not much to say in politics, his judgments, 
rarely expressed, are always fair. His comments upon the 
relations between France and England are witty as well as 
just :— 

“Tt is the duty of every Englishman to hate the King of 

France: we look upon it as an eleventh Commandment, to which 
we pay more strict obedience than to all the other Ten: and yet, 
as if we were doomed to obey those we are bound to hate, we are 
at present like wooden Puppets; squeaking, strutting and acting 
solely for the machination and dexterity of the nimble fingered 
Cardinal. Our Eyes rowl, and we see not, our lips move, but the 
voice is sent forth by the Puppets’ Prompter. All our Motions 
spring from the Man behind the Scenes. Whence can this 
Servility proceed? What is it we have to fear, if from paste- 
board Puppets we at once shew ourselves Men and Britons? 
Pray explain to me these mysteries: you are a deep politician: I 
am raw and inexperienced in every Science but idleness.” 
At the age of twenty-four, in fact, he had a keen enough know- 
ledge of mankind to draw a very fair character of Louis XIV., 
then at the zenith of his power. “He was certainly a fine Gentle- 
man,” he says, “and although he was entirely defective in the 
learned, yet he had all the ornamental parts of Education. 
..... His bigotry in Religion proceeded from his ignorance 
in Letters, and if he was too susceptible of adulation, it was: 
because he aimed at deserving praise.” 


Lord Orrery’s own interest in literature is evident on every 
page, and being a courtly amateur, he naturally desires to 
pose as a poet. He tells Ambrose Philips on one occasion 
that Lady Vesey had ordered him to write verses and that he 
was silent. “ Not your own Nightingale, Sir,” he proceeds, 
“who will sing at all Times and Seasons. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if I am often out of Tune.” Nevertheless, he was 
as ready with a set of verses as with a playful letter :— 

“You see, Madam,” he writes to Mrs. Caesar, “what are the 
promises of an Irish Lord. We learn from our tenants never to 
be punctual. Delays give Us an Air of Importance, and the State 
might be in Danger and we attend to such Trifles as Usque- 
baugh and a Copy of Verses. But now You are in Possession of 
both. Remember I have a Promise under your Hand (not a 
Word of it wrong spelt) to send Me a Cargo of News as a Cordial 
to keep out Vapours in the black Mountains of Tipperary.” 

And presently he tells the lady that the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
had toasted her yesterday. ‘“ You reign absolute Sovereign of 
his Heart,” says he. “He owes his Peace and Safety to his 
Gown; my Sword, otherwise, should teach him to pledge, not 
give your Health.” It is not surprising that so elegant a 
courtier should be an adept in the art of writing love-letters. 
His correspondence with his wife is not the least admirable 
part of an admirable book, and we know not to whom to 
award the palm, to the lover or to his mistress. But of whom- 
ever and to whomever he writes, he always finds the mot juste 
and the proper tone. He was acquainted with all that was 
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being done and written in the world. Now we hear that 
Clarissa kept him up to two in the morning; now a corre- 
spondent—Mr. Birch—tells him that Mr. Fielding’s novel 
called the Foundling was expected before this time. “ Humour 
is the chief characteristic of it,” says Mr. Birch, “though I 
am told by my friends, who have seen it, that it is not destitute 
of the instructive and pathetic.” In brief, there was nothing 
human or humane in which Lord Orrery did not take an 
interest, and if he achieved no public triumph, he might at 
least boast that he had lived a full life. 





A BIRD LOVER.* 


Ezra Cornett had certainly a catholic idea of a University 
‘when he said: “I would found an institution where any person 
can find instruction in any study.” When W. E. D. Scott 
was admitted as a Freshman to the Cornell University, the 
founder’s conception was not fully realised, and quite possibly 
never will be. Anyhow, there were no classes in special 
branches of zoology, and Mr. Scott’s chief work lay outside 
his College studies. Its earliest form may be thought to 
contrast with the title of “bird lover,” for it was the art of 
stuffing birds. He began with preserving the skin of a king- 
fisher which he had shot. The mounted bird was, of course, 
a more difficult matter. Meanwhile, the study of bird life 
was carried on with continuous energy. The student ex- 
changed Cornell for Harvard, where his mother, with an 
admirable devotion to her son’s education, took a house. The 
first College vacation was spent at Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
resulted in a collection of some two hundred specimens. Like- 
minded companions were soon found at Cambridge, and the 
“‘ Nuttall Ornithological Club” was founded. Then came a 
vacation trip to Virginia, and in the following academical year 
the student’s “first original contribution to science” in a 
paper modestly entitled “ Partial List of the Summer Birds 
of Kanawha County, West Virginia.” In process of time— 
to pass over many interesting details of study—the question 
of livelihood became urgent. The first answer was found in 
New York, at a shop where birds’ skins were prepared for sale. 
The young man asked for a job, was set to work on “ twelve 
or fifteen birds, none of them as large as a robin,” and in forty 
minutes, not a little to the proprietor’s astonishment, had 
skinned them, and skinned them well. Regular employment 
followed, and a wage of £6 a week was earned :— 

“During the three months I spent in this shop my time was 
occupied almost exclusively in skinning native song-birds for 
millinery purposes. Early every morning the local gunners from 
Long Island, New Jersey, and the environments of New York 
would appear at the shop with the previous day’s bag of birds. 
Nothing larger than a wood-thrush was accepted. About three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred birds were received on an 
average each day. These were chiefly the following species: 
song-sparrows, white-throated sparrows, fox-sparrows, swamp- 
Sparrows, various kinds of warblers, titmice, nuthatches, wrens, 
the smaller blackbirds, swallows, and thrushes. Bluebirds and 
cedar-birds were considered by far the most desirable, there being 
a great demand for them at that time for ladies’ hats. Something 
like seven or eight cents apiece were paid for these birds, so the 
man who killed his forty or fifty per day made good wages.” 
Sober-plumaged birds were little valued, and were touched up 
with feathers from brighter creatures, with, of course, most 
incongruous results, pleasing, however, it would seem, to New 
York beauty. 


Mr. Scott makes two comments on this narrative. The first 
is to insist on the value of manual training. Probably at that 
time he knew more about birds than all but some half-dozen 
men in the States, but it was his manual skill that obtained 
employment for him. The second we give in his own words :— 


“The other point is the change in public sentiment with 
regard to the use of birds for millinery purposes. Legisla- 
tion has not been so vital a factor in this achievement 
as public sentiment. Anything in the way of study or 
reflection which brings home forcibly to the student or 
thinker the economic and aesthetic values of organic life, is 
productive of a solicitude only now beginning to be awakened. 
So far-reaching are our unintentional acts in changing the fauna 
or the flora of a given region that great care and foresight must 
be exercised. The ensuing results are prodigious. The extinction 
of a given kind of plant or animal may be the result. Hence all 
consideration should be given to positive intentional acts, for the 
wave of results widens from a centre of action as do the waves 
from a stone cast into water.” 


Public sentiment must be further advanced in the States than 


| 
it is here. The mass of women is untouched by it. At the 
bidding of fashion they will adorn themselves at any cost of 
suffering to the bird tribes. Pope seems to have been right 
when he gave the tentative and doubtful form to his famous 
couplet :— 

, “ Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child.” 

Early in 1874 the bird-shop was deserted for a position, less 
lucrative but more congenial, in Princeton College, where 
Mr. Scott became acting curator of the museum. Much of 
the year was spent in various journeys for professional pur. 
poses. Colorado, the coast and the prairies of Florida, the 
coasts of Virginia and of New England, and Arizona wer 
among the places visited. Everywhere there is the melancholy 
contrast between what was to be seen a quarter of a century 
ago and what is to be seen now. Happily, the sense that 
destruction must not go on unchecked hus been awakened on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and the future, it may be hoped, 
will do something to repair the havoc of the past. It is 4 
genuine pleasure to read what Mr. Scott says in his chapter, 
“Bird Life in England.” “Nowhere,” he writes, “are wild or 
domesticated birds so much a part of the people's lives as in 
England.” He was astonished at the multitudes that could 
be seen at every turn of a railway journey, and at their up. 
expected presence in the midst of great cities. 

But it is not in birds only that Mr. Scott interests us. His 
Irish setter ‘Grouse’ can hardly fail to become one of the 
famous dogs of literature. We wish that we had space to 
describe how he was cured of gun-shyness, and nursed 
through an attack that looked very like hydrophobia— 
“ during two weeks, relays of College students watched with 
him at night, administering beef and brandy.” When he 
recovered he had to be taught all his accomplishments again. 
These were, indeed, remarkable. He would bring nestlings 
for his master’s inspection, and if they were not wanted he 
would take them back. This latter action implies a rare 
sagacity. And he had a finely developed conscience. Many 
dogs have this in a rudimentary state. In ‘Grouse’ it 
prompted to restitution. On one occasion, worn out by a 
long course of vegetable diet, he stole a ham, of which a few 
morsels had been given him. But he could not eat it. That 
same evening he induced his master to follow him, showed him 
the ham lying on a fallen palmetto leaf, and begged, so to 
speak, for pardon. 

A scarcely less remarkable creature was ‘ Venado,’ the deer, 
found when a fawn some three weeks old, and brought up by 
hand. ‘ Venado’s’ chief delight was to entice the dogs—one 
of them, at least, a trained deer-hunter—on excursions among 
the hills. Ina day or so the party would return, the deer in 
the very pink of condition, the dogs ‘“‘so thin and ravenous 
that only small portions of food could be given them at con- 
siderable intervals.” How did these strange companions 
occupy themselves? What was the fascination that com- 
pelled the dogs to endure such hardships? Who knows? At 
night the whole company slept in a heap on the veranda, the 
deer in the middle, and the cats on the top. On rainy days, 
or when hindered from his excursions (the dogs were wanted 
to guard against predatory Indians), ‘ Venado’ would come 
into the house, and rest himself on a sofa. 


Before we take leave of Mr. Scott’s book we must refer our 
readers to his last chapter, “ The Naturalist’s Vision,” in which 
he describes what he calls a “laboratory for the study of live 
birds.” He has six rooms in which between four and five 
hundred individuals are under constant observation. To this 
work the whole time of an assistant and much of Mr. Scott's 
are given up. The object aimed at is to know them as 
individuals. The individuality of the dog is familiar enough; 
but that of the bird is almost a new idea. To what results 
this knowledge may lead is a large subject. The history of 
the dog gives a hint of its possibilities, but we cannot enter 
upon it here. 





NOVELS. 


IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD.* 
Mrs. Steet has long since established her reputation as a 
sympathetic and acute interpreter of native life in India ona 
firm basis of achievement, and her new volume of short stories 





* The Story of a Bird Lover. By William Earl Dodge Scott. New York: 
The Outlook Company. [6s. net. ] 











* In the Guardianship of God. By Flora Annie Steel. London: W. Heine- 
mann. ([6s.] 
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involves no revision of the verdict already passed on her work 


by expert witnesses. They endorse Mr. Kipling’s pregnant 
saying that “ East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,” in so far as meeting means amalgamation ; 
but—and here is the true value of her work—they emphatically 
assist in broadening the basis of mutual understanding on 
which the security of our rule in the East must chiefly repose. 
Mrs. Steel holds the balance between ruler and ruled with, 
perhaps, more impartiality and detachment of view than any 
other worker in this field, but there is no trace of denationalisa- 
tion in her standpoint ; she is, to put it in another way, far 
nearer to Mr. Hugh Clifford than to the author of The Soul of a 
People. It is not altogether her fault that her native 
characters are more interesting, picturesque, and pathetic 
fioures than her Anglo-Indians. It is partly due to the 
magic of the East, partly to the fact that wherever conquerors 
and conquered are delineated on the same canvas, whether the 
scene be Scotland or Ireland, Poland or the Rhine, the 
romantic interest attaching to the weaker side invariably pre- 
ponderates. Some of the stories in the book are, it is true, 
dominated by a merely aesthetic motive; they are studies, 
without comment or moral, in the byways of native life. But 
in the majority of the cases it is not the spirit of research or 
the sense of dramatic effect which is the impelling force; it is 
rather the feeling which is so finely expressed in the passage 
describing Benares on the night of the great eclipse :— 

“ Behind this long length of bathing-steps—irregular in height, 
in slope, in everything save an inevitable crowning by the tall 
temple spires—lay Benares. Benares, the only city in the world 
—since the reputation of Rome lives by works as well as faith— 
whose every stone tells of that search after righteousness which 
lies so close to the heart of humanity. Benares, with its sunless 
alleys, full of the perfume of dead flowers and spent incense— 
alleys which thread their way past shrine after shrine, holy place 
after holy place; mere niches in a worn stone, perhaps, or less 
even than that; only the bare imprint of a bloody hand on the 
tall, blank walls of the crowded tenement houses which seem to 
narrow God’s sky as they rise up toward it. Benares, where the 
alien master steps into the gutter to let a swinging corpse pass 
on its way to the Sacred River, but where the priest behind it— 
his dark forehead barred with white, or smeared with a bold 
patch of ochre—steps into the opposite gutter, and clings to the 
shrine-set wall like a limpet, lest he be defiled by a touch, a 
shadow. Benares, which is, briefly, the strangest, saddest city on 
God’s earth.” 

No matter how far her characters deviate from the Western 
code, Mrs. Steel is always able to furnish evidence which may 
prevent our indulging in hasty condemnation of their actions. 
She realises, that is, with what especial force the saying, tout 
comprendre c’est tout pardonner, applies to the actions of our 
Oriental subjects. The conflict of fanaticism with humanity 
in more than one instance furnishes the motive of her stories, 
notably in the remarkable story entitled “Little Henry and 
his Bearer”—where, needless to say, the title alone is 
borrowed from Mrs. Sherwood—which describes the relations 
between a high-caste hill Brahmin and his little English 
charge. By a strange and tragic irony of fate, the boy, 
who has been devotedly nursed by the native, becomes the un- 
conscious instrument by which Bisrdim is impelled to continue 
in his terrible vocation of providing propitiatory human sacri- 
fices for Kali, until heis eventually on his own confession brought 
up for judgment before the Magistrate whose little son’s life 
has been saved, or at least prolonged, by the devotion of the 
criminal. The conflict of pity and common-sense involved in 
the contemplation of this mysterious problem is admirably ex- 
pressed, nor is that expression vitiated by any false sentiment. 
The episode, however, is one which leaves the reader discon- 
certed, and even dismayed. In the other stories of rare and 
unexpected devotion on the part of natives to their rulers and 
masters admiration and sympathy can be whole-heartedly 
bestowed, as in the case of Peroo the water-carrier and the 
drunken private, or of the tragically ill-requited rescuer of a 
pair of fugitives in the Mutiny. What is especially notable 
and admirable in Mrs. Steel is her readiness to illustrate the 
nobler traits of the Oriental native in the followers of the 
humblest callings,—bhistis, essence-makers, torch-bearers, and 
other obscure, and even despised, figures. On the other hand, 
as we have already hinted, she is by no means disposed to 
ascribe a monopoly of heroism to her native characters. 
There is a stirring picture of the defence of a hill-fort against 
a raid of mutinous tribesmen by a handful of invalid soldiers 
led by a young Irish doctor, the very incarnation of indomi- 
table intrepidity; and throughout the book, though the Anglo- 








Indian characters, civil and military, may compare unfavour- 
ably in point of romantic interest with the natives, they are 
with very few exceptions represented in their different ways 
as conscious of the responsibility of the “ white man’s burden.” 

We have‘only to add, in conclusion, that, admirably written 
and highly suggestive as these stories are, they occasionally 
presuppose more familiarity with Oriental lore on the part of 
the home-keeping reader than he can be fairly expected to 
possess. We do not imagine, for instance, that the drift of 
the story called “The Sqnaring of the Gods” will be in- 
telligible to everybody. Again, Mrs. Steel is happier in 
diffusing an atmosphere or revealing character than in the 
contrivance or presentation of incident. At any rate, speak- 
ing for ourselves, the feat of heroism which forms the climax 
to the story of “'The Shahbish Wallah” loses a good deal of 
its impressiveness from our inability accurately to visualise 
the scene as presented by the author. 





The Pinch of Prosperity. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—The plot of this novel is founded on the likeness 
between two twin sisters, of whom the author might say with 
Antonio, “An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin Than these 
two creatures.” But in mind and character the young ladies 
by no means resemble each other. Unfortunately, at a crisis 
in the sentimental history of both, they change names for fun, 
and afterwards think it necessary to continue the comedy. The 
moral of the book is conveyed by its title, Mr. Vachell being of 
opinion that prosperity exercises a corrosive influence on the 
character. And yet many people afflicted with riches have strong 
characters, and a lean banking account is by no means synonymous 
with a balance in a more important though less accessible ledger. 
Probably the truth is that,as far as character is concerned, “it is 
no mean happiness ...... to be seated in the mean.” As for 
the twin heroines of this novel, their riches have no definite 
effect on their dispositions, because, as the author is careful to 
point out, one is in character the child of their father, and one 
the child of their mother. The husbands, however, are not 
improved by their wives’ riches,—but, after all, if a man fails to 
resist the particular temptation which lies in his path, have we 
any special ground for imagining that he would have held out 
against a different temptation? It is an undoubted fact that 
prosperity agrees with the moral nature of some people, just as 
others are strengthened and softened by adversity. Mr. Vachell’s 
book is entertaining, but not specially illuminative as a study 
of men. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush. By Mary E. Wilkins. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—When opening a book by Miss Wilkins, the last 
thing the reader expects is that she will “freeze his young 
blood,” or “make his two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres”; but this is just what will happen to him during the 
perusal of The Wind in the Rose Bush. There is something 
horrifying about the ghosts which belong to a new country and 
new houses. They are too recent. The ghost which lived three hun- 
dred years ago is a piece of picturesque “property ” enriching the 
scene of an old and historic house. But to find among us the 
modern spirit, already returned from the bourn to which he only 
travelled some time last year, is not to be borne. Miss Wilkins’s 
ghosts are all intolerable just in this way. The wind which 
blows about the rose-bush on a calm day, the dreadful child who 
brings back to their owners articles left about the house, the 
wicked old woman whose face is reflected in the looking-glass, 
replacing that of the woman who looks in,—each and all signify 
the return of the recently dead. Miss Wilkins writes with such 
calm and deliberate detail that she goes far towards convincing 
her readers of the truth of each story in turn; and he will bea 
bold man who, finishing the book late at night, will go to bed 
without glancing several times behind him. 


His Heart’s Desire. By Katherine S. Macquoid. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This is the story of Cardinal Richelieu, and if 
it will not increase the reader’s respect for the historic personages 
drawn, it is at least an interesting study of a picturesque period. 
Perhaps the best’ cure for the people who suffer from chronio 
grumbling at the grievances of life in the present day is a glance 
at life as lived in past centuries. The cruelty, the uncertainty, 
the discomfort, and the necessary truckling to the favourites of 
the great are far worse than the equivalent inconveniences of 
modern times. For instance, Richelieu’s attitude to Concini and 
his wife cannot have been a pleasant one to maintain. Although 
this story has not the force of a great historical romance, it is 
pleasant reading, and can be recommended. 
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The Absurd Repentance. By St. John Lucas. (E. Arnold. 6s.) 
—Mr. Lucas mingles in this story genteel comedy and farce, and 
mingles them with very considerable success. The title, which is 
the name of a novel written by the hero and the cause of much 
trouble to him, belongs to the farcical part, and so, we cannot but 
think, does the whole wooing of Alys. Here we are inclined to 
see the chief fault of the story. Imagine a play in which the 
love affairs of one sister form the main, and those of the other the 
under, plot! But Mr. Lucas is often irresistibly funny, as, for 
instance, with his impressionist artist, now adding to his picture 
“a lake, a bed of bulrushes, and five thirsty cows with three 
strokes of his brush,” now painting “a sky from which the in- 
habitants of theearth would have fled in terror to the caves.” Onthe 
other hand, he shows that he can use on occasion a delicate wit 
and grace of style. The Absurd Repentance is very good reading. 


The Man of Letters. By Sir George Douglas. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)—A love-story is not necessarily interesting to 
others besides the two engaged in it. The “man of letters” 
tells the tale of how he was made a fool of by the fascinating 
Arabell de Morlaix, and does it with an engaging frankness; but 
he fails to interest us either in himself, or in his friends, or in 
the young woman who played such tricks with him. We look in 
vain for something smart; it is all true, and, we may say, 
natural; but then it is quite possible to be bored by the true and 
the natural. 

In Happy Hollow. By Max Adeler (Charles Heber Clark). 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—In Happy Hollow is somewhat 
spoilt by Mr. Clark’s feeling—for which, of course, there 
was sufficient reason—that he had to make a serious story 
of it. Very likely he could write a serious story if he 
wished to do so; but our readers who may remember “ Elbow- 
Room” and “Out of the Hurly-Burly” can easily imagine 
that a purpureus pannus of tragedy or sentiment would not be 
exactly suitable. Major Bantam and his wife; Spikes, who edits 
the local paper, and is much troubled by having to take the pay- 
ment for his “ads.” in goods, tombstones and the like—from a 
travelling manager it is a couple of bloodhounds—Miss Elmira 
Bantam, a lady-lawyer who uses red-tape for a hair ribbon; 
these and others might well have been “ Hurly-Burly ” people. 
On the other hand, Simon Bulfinch, the chief villain of the story, 
is very tragical indeed, while Dr. Bulfinch is a curious mixture of 
one style and the other. But no one need fear any want of the 
peculiar laughter-compelling fun that one used to associate 
twenty-odd years ago with the name of “ Max Adeler.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other forms. ]} 








Critical Questions : a Course of Sermons. With a Preface by the 
Rev. James Adderley. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 5s.)—Mr. 
Adderley deserves well of his country for bringing about the 
preaching and publishing of the seven sermons contained in this 
volume. Amore satisfactory contribution to Christian apologetics 
it would not be easy to find. Professor Kirkpatrick discourses of 
“How to Read the Old Testament.” It makes one almost despair 
of the cause of belief when some hot-headed champion of orthodoxy 
anathematises every one who does not believe that Ecclesiastes 
was written by Solomon; Professor Kirkpatrick, who frankly 
recognises that the “ Preacher” must have been “one of the latest 
of the writers of the Old Testament,” reassures us. It does not 
troublehisfaith. Professor Swete’s subject is “ The Trustworthiness 
of the Gospel Narrative,” Professor Knowling’s “The Authority 
and Authorship of the Gospel Narrative,’ Bishop Robertson’s 
«The Resurrection of Christ,’ and Principal Headlam’s “The 
Witness of St. Paul” (in two sermons). All these are well worth 
study ; but we have been particularly struck by Canon Sanday’s 
discourse on “The Virgin Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
works out with great delicacy and skill a theory of the source 
from which the first two chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel are derived. 
He sees this in a tradition, probably a document—he gives some 
cogent arguments for this belief—which originated with the 
mother of our Lord, the intermediary, so to speak, being Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. We put this very crudely, 
space compelling ; our readers should not fail to see how Canon 
Sanday puts it. We have seldom seen a more interesting study 


of its kind. 
History of Church and State in Norway. By Thomas B. Willson, 


M.A. (A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Willson remarks 
that “in Norway Church and State were more closely connected 





in) 
senses than one. Nowhere was force more unhesitatingly applied 
in bringing about the change of religion. Hakon, Olaf Try a 
vesson, and Olaf King and Martyr acted on the same prineipia 
though with very different degrees of success. The last rose Pe 
a higher conception of his duty than his predecessors, for having 
compelled his people to adopt his faith, he supplied them with 
the means of learning what it meant. In course of time the 
spirituality which had so secular an origin asserted ‘its pre. 
dominance. It would not be easy to find a parallel to the Position 
which the Norwegian hierarchy assumed in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Some vestiges of this domination haye 
remained down to quite recent times. In no Protestant country 
was toleration of slower growth. No one, if we remember right, 
could obtain employment—in theory, at least—unless he could 
produce proof of his having received confirmation. Mr. Willson 
has brought to his task, which has been pursued in fields mostly 
unexplored by earlier writers, much knowledge and industry. We 
cannot accept all his estimates of character, nor do we regard all 
the events which he relates from the same point of view, but we 
gladly recognise the sterling merit of his book. 

Macedonian Folk-lore. By G. F. Abbott, B.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. net.)—Mr. Abbott’s book is the result of 
some months spent by him in “the Greek-speaking parts of 
Macedonia” when he held the Prendergast Studentship. We 
welcome all the outcomings of post-graduate study; the subject 
of folk-lore has a special suitability. It could hardly be brought 
into the scope of examination ; yet it is full of importance, which 
increases immensely as the field of comparison is enlarged. The 
harvest from any particular country may seem to consist of the 
merest trifles; yet when we find that the trifles can be identified 
with what other explorers have discovered they have a very 
different look. How curious, for instance, what we read about the 
cuckoo! Wherever he is heard he is greeted with the same 
diversity of feeling. We shall not attempt to examine or classify 
the treasures which Mr. Abbott has brought home from South. 
Eastern Europe. They were gathered not without experiences 
of the dangers, small and great, that threaten the body; but 
they were worth the trouble. The pleasure which any intelligent 
reader will find in the volume will be much increased by some 
little acquaintance with the domestic side of ancient Greek life, 


Walks in New England. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. (John 
Lane. 5s. net.)—New England, so far as its seasons are cons 
cerned, seems to be very like Old England. There are the same 
winter storms when, according to the calendar, we ought to be 
looking for spring; the same deep delight when “ the sweet new 
year delaying long” comes at last ; the same too hurried swallow- 
ing up of spring in summer, when, as Mr. Whiting somewhat 
magniloquently puts it, “the tentative tints of the skies are over. 
taken and overborne by the full chlorophyll rushing from the 
earth, and drinking in the vapours of the sky.” Generally, the 
papers want simplicity. But there are some fine descriptions; 
the writer knows tree life and bird life well. Though the scene is 
laid on the other side of the Atlantic, there is much that can be 
recognised as well known to us on this. 


Sordello and Cunizzea. By Eugene Benson. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The last line of Browning’s “ Sordello,” “ Who 
would has heard Sordello’s story told,” is certainly intelligible, 
but it is not true. Browning, for some reason which it is not 
easy to see, took singular liberties with his subject. Sordello did 
not die in his youth, but lived to be an octogenarian, as did 
Palma, who was not Palma at all, but her elder sister Cunizza. 
Even the Lombard village in which the poet was born has been 
turned into a country of hills and rocky paths. Who the man 
really was, and what part he played in the Italian life of 
his time, may be read in this book, which is evidently the out- 
come of much study. Sordello’s fame is Italian; indeed, but for 
Dante, we should scarcely have heard of him; but what survives 
of his work is in Provengal. It hardly bears out his reputation. 
Indeed, the Sordello of the “Purgatorio” is not more easy to 
identify with the real man than is the Sordello of Browning. 








(For Publications of the Week, &c., see p. 988.) 








IRISH HAND-MADE CARPETS. 


Messrs. Lizerty have on view in their 
Carpet Department, 142 Regent Street, 
an interesting Collection of these unique 
Carpets, woven in colourings harmonised 
to meet the decorative requirements of 
the present day. 

A visit of inspection invited. 





than in any other country in Europe.” This is true in more 





LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


and how to Preserve them, by JouN Brownina, F.R.A.S.,;F.R.MS. 
OUR EYES, 18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from , 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New, ADpDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 
MONTE 














FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIEsoLe. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 

18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 


* A sound, smooth wine.” 


« Well adapted for table use.” —Lancet. 
—J. P. Steele, M.D. 








IAL ’ 
eons DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | ani Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ae 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 


STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 


upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 
care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 








and receive constant expert attention. Preservatiou 
OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application, 


FURS DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatron GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 


Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbiag, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. tight Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 
CS... 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 
CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. ite cic)? 24 Ob Gomnle mnt, 


DEBENHAM Anp FREEBODY, WIi1GMoRE STREET, W. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


j 4 i Ss a Fish Napkins, 2/l1l perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dcz. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 

Sunikon asd Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 

Sanup - = 

Price Lists 


Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
post-free. D A M A Ss K ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 


3 doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 
TABLE anv House LINEN. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 




















men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





Every one who is about to buy Furnishing | Taffetas, 
Fabrics of any description should at once | CHINTZES, 
secure a copy of cusiiee 
re 
HAMPTONS mua. 
Fabrics for 
New Booklet K85, which contains illustra- CURTAINS, 
tions of the latest productions and best ks 
values obtainable in Chintzes, Taffetas, Furniture 
Tapestries, Made-up Heavy Curtains, &c. | COVERINGS, 
Now Ready, sent free on application to &e. 





West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd., PALL MALL EAST, SW, 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for June :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, the Sunday Strand, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the American Antiquarian, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Sale Prices, 
the United Service Magazine, the Theosophical Review, the Month, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, Travel, the Girl's Realm, Harmsworth’s Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, the Canadian Magazine, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
the Lady's Realm, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Monist, the Liberty 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, Everybody's 
Magazine, Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, 
Nature Notes, the Play Pictorial, Doré’s Dante, Part I., the Humane 
Review, Mothers in Council, the World's Work, the Life of Christ, 
Part I., the Printseller, Our Poultry, the Delineator, the Captain, 
the Critical Review Library, the Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the Economic Review, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Journal of Theological Studies, the English Historical 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the 
American Historical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Political 
Science Quarterly, the International Journal of Ethics, the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the 
Studio, the International Quarterly, the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the Statistical Journal, the Lamp, Baconiana, the 
Economic Journal, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
Ethical Record, Vectis, the North American Review, Sandringham, 
Climate, Eastand West, the Sun Children’s Budget, the Englishwoman’s 
Review, the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, the 
Commonwealth, the Journal of Comparative Literature, Art, the Art 
Worker's Quarterly, the Burlington Magazine, the Century Book of 
Gardening, Parts I., IL, III, and IV., the American Journal of 
Mathematics, the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Royal 
Academy Pictures, Parts I., II, and III., Academy Notes, the Hibbert 
Journal, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i 


Andreen (J.), Chip Carving Patterns, 4t0 ........:scsssereseeees (Whittaker) net 7/6 
Atilay (J. B.), Sir H. Wentworth Acland, Bart : a Memoir, 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 14/0 
Barber (S.), The Cloud World, 8V0 .....csscscsessesessseessserssereeeeeeee(Ee Stock) 7/6 
Bodkin (M. McD.), In the Days of Goldsmith, cr 8vo ... 





mninids (Long) 6/0 
Buchetti (J.), Engine Tests and Boiler Efficiencies, 8vo...... (Constable) net 10/6 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Society for the Promotion of 
I I. BRD cnncenccrsccnecievescncinecesecesecstsnnevsiesceenen (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Christian (S.), Ardina Doran, Cr 8VO............c0.000++ ....(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Daniels (F. W. J.), Some Old Stories Retold, er 8vo............(E. Stock) net 3/0 














Dante Treasury (A), 320 ..........esesseesssseeeees ... (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Dryden (A.), Memorials of Old ....(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Blizabeth’s Children, Cr SVO... ...0.00c00sscorccccenscccesceccnenseneesoccesseveneness (Lane) 6/0 
English Miscellany (An), 32mo.. (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Eyre (A.), Tho Trifler, CF SVO .......0002s00csrcesseccesecvessccsssocnpeesese (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Failure of Lord Curzon (The), by ‘‘ Twenty-eight Years in India,” 

UD ic. cadet canichinincatiaiionnmianmrsalrtuviasein sneuiinninesutsiiebaiivackieheemnaterenae (Unwin) net 2/6 
Failure of the Churches (The), by a Churchman, cr 8vo... seeeee(Nash) 2/6 
Fawcett (E.), Voices and Versions: Later Verses, cr 8VO ...............(Nash) 5/0 
Fischer (T. A.), The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia (Schultze) net 15/0 
Ford (S.), Horses Nine: Stories of Harness and Saddle, er 8vo ...(Newnes) 6/0 
Gloucestershire Wild Garden (A), by the Curator, cr 8vo...... (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Harrison (C.), The Book of the Honey Bee, cr 8V0............00+000++ (Lane) net 2/6 
Holder (C. F.), The Big Game Fishes of the United States (Macmillan) net 8/6 


King (W. J. H.), A Search for the Masked Tawareks, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Lane (R.), Patriotism under Three Flags, Cr 8V0.............ccseeceseesees (Unwin) 6/0 
Life on “‘ The Baltic ” and Shipping Idylls for Shipping Idlers, by Baltico, 

NOC NDUED cas 20s vesinan cod eovnskasenivnes pishsco sess bsabsddes sshadvansvoctessenbePt MOIREN aE REGED COne 
Lyons Mail (‘The), adapted from the French, Cr 8V0 .......00000s000++ (Greening) 6/0 
McChesney (Dora G.), London Rose, cr 8vo .. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
MaclIlwaine (C.), The Undersong, cr 8vo .... ...(Constable) 6/0 
McKinney (J.), The Tree of Life, and other Sermons, (Thynne) net 2 
Meade (E. S.), Trust Finance, cr 8V0_ .............sssesseecerseseeeee(Appleton) net 5 
Meade (L. T.), The Sorceress of the Strand, cr 8vo ....... Ward & Lock) 6 

3 
3 
6 















Montagu (J. 8.), Cars, and How to Drive them, roy 8vo ............ (The Car) 
Moon (G. W.), The Bishop’s English, 12mo........................(Sonnenschein) 
Moulton (RB. G.), The Moral System of Shakespeare, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Nicholson (J.), Telegraphic Vocabularies Adapted to Telegraphic Signals, 
BWI css yin ua cuisincs wosvesvat ness daisnbsnvabusspeioes sa0asescaschosoccscucssouashacuors soo ane MMIII OID 
Old Days in Diplomacy, by the Eldest Daughter of the late Sir E. C. 
Disbrowe, Cl BVO ...00000rcesseecsescesersescnsscnsesces cocensccnccscocssscssees(SMEFOIA) NEt 10/6 
Olympiad (The), by Indicus, cr 8V0................00 ..(E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Parsons (Mrs. C.), Sir Julian the Apostate, cr 8vo . ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
Preacher's and Teacher’s Vade Mecum, 12mo ...... ss+e(Allenson) 2 
Royce (J.), Outlines of Psychology, cr 8v0.............0608 .(Macmillan) net 4/6 






Skerry (G. E.), How to Study Political Economy, 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Stephens (R. N.), The Mystery of Murray Davenport, er 8vo .........(Nash) 6/0 
Tod (E. M.), Wet-Fly Fishing, cr 8V0 ...........scsseeeseseeeee ..(Low) net 6/0 







Warden (F.), No. 3, The Square, cr 8vo .... 

Wells (D. A.), Recent Economic Changes, er 8 sass 

Whinery (S.), Municipal Public Works, cr 8vo.. (Mi 

Winter (J. S.), Jimmy: @ Novel, Cr 8V0 .o.......ccssssssecesseeeeeees (F. V. White) 6/0 

Withrow (W. H.), Makers of Methodism, cr 8vo ........,........(C. H. Kelly 

Wollaston (G. Woods), Coronation of King Edward VII.: the Court of 
Claims Cases and Evidence, 8V0 ...........scsscsscescsees (Harrison & Sons) net 25/0 


..(Long) 6/0 
Appleton) 8/0 








A LONDON PUBLISHER 


has an 
OPENING for a YOUNG MAN 
of good education in his Office. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 












PAGO 2 <cincnsessce evccccescees £10 10 O| Narrow-Column............ 0 

Hall-Page ccceccccocess «»» 6& 5 O| Half-Column .... eovcee lise 

Quarter-Page.......... sooeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column.......ccseee, oll ¢ 
COMPANIES, 


Outside Page......seeseesees £14 14 0 | Inside Page seeeeccereceeees £12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


4 Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea *¢4?!- files Quarterly, 
Kingdom ....--seceree-e ececcccccccccces - £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CEADEIEG. so caccsevscsseascessceccsecces & 48) 6si000 16 8.2.00 2 
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AINT BEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND, 


The OFFICE of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at the end of thg 
Summer Term, and the Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the Vacancy, 
Saint Bees is a first-grade Grammar School with low fees. There is a Hostel 
capable of accommodating 60 Boarders and the Head-Master has a House 
capable of accommodating 30 Boarders, and the Second Master also takes 
Boarders. The School has valuable Exhibitions at the Universities attached to 
it, and there are other Exhibitions to which its pupils are eligible. The Head. 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, He 
has a fixed stipend of £200 and Capitation fees, which have amounted on the 
average of the last 7 years to £358 3s. 9d, The charge for Boarding in his 
House is £40 a year, and the average number of Boarders therein during the 
last 7 years has been 29. The average number of boys in the School has during 
the last 7 years been 142. The School is administered under a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners dated the 20th November, 1880. A Copy of the 
Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors on payment of one 
shilling. The Vacancy is owing to the acveptance of the Rectory of Aldridge, 
Staffordshire, by the Rev. W. T. Newbold, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who has held the Head-Mastership for 234 years. The Head. 
Master’s House is a new one, and the School buildings, some of which date from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have been recently adapted to modern require. 
ments. There is a good playground, cricket-field, &c., swimming bath, gym- 
nasium, and carpenter’s shop.—Candidates are desired to send their names and 
qualification, with not more than 3 testimonials (accompanied by 12 printed 
eopies of the same) and not more than 7 references, to T. H. BROCKBANK, 
Clerk to the Governors, Whitehaven, not later than 15th July. The person 
appointed will be expected to begin his work in the middle of September. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDOY. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts :— 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR —initial salary, £600. 
SECRETARY to the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRAR= 
salary, £250, rising to £300. 
It is hoped that the successful candidates will be able to enter on their duties 
at the end of September. Particulars can be had on application. 
University of London, ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal, 
South Kensington, S.W. 
June 18th, 1903. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of HEAD. 
MASTER, who must be a University man and a Communicant Member of the 
Church of England. Not essential to be in Orders. Salary, £600 with a 
capitation allowance. House rent free. Boarders allowed.—For further par- 
ticulars and application forms, apply to the AGENT-GENERAL for NEW 
ZEALAND, 138 Victoria Street, London, 5S.W. 

June 15th, 1903, 


NDIA.—EDITOR WANTED for a high-class INDIAN 

DAILY, LIBERAL andIMPERIALISTIC. Must be an enterprising man 
of broad culture, unexceptiouable character, and with the journalistic instinct 
well developed. Excellent prospects for the right man.—Apply, by letter, with 
copy references and stating age and the terms expected, to ‘* M.,” care of 
Crossley and Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


RT itch DD e U -P-t & 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with Important Works in hand on South Coast, has 
VACANCY under Municipal Authority; special opportunity. — Address, 
“H. F.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


























ECRETARIAL—A YOUNG LADY with thorough 

knowledge of English, French, and German, Conversation and Corre 
spondence, also acquainted with Shorthand, DESIRES a POSITION as 
SECRETARY—Literary, Social, or Parliamentary. Highest references.— 
Address, *‘ Miss E. C.,” c/o T. B. Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


ECRETARIAL.—WANTED, by a YOUNG LADY, 
, PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or similar position, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, French, German ; also good practical acquaintance with philanthropic 
work and organisation. Well-known names as references.—Apply, ‘ L. M.,” 
6 Courthope Road, Hampstead. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers ; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. Au 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 














Address, “ F.C.,” care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this Syatem.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training De artment 

* Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
for MING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Z n. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ane RTO F és 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectuson application.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
gh felt dai 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chiilet 
year Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Diregt service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERLIN. — CANON and MRS. BURN-MURDOCH, 

Riverhead Vicarage, Sevenoaks, HIGHLY RECOMMEND the HOME 
of Fri. ROSE (Neue Winterfeldt Strasse 35) for ONE or TWO ENGLISH 
GIRLS, where they would have exceptional cometunitive of acquiring 
German, Painting, or Music, and seeing (if wished) something of good 
German Society. From October Ist. Terms moderate.—Apply, Miss A. 
CLABEN, 44 High Street, Sevenoaks. 


TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Study of Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, French, and German Teachers, Kind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOSSI, Laino, Lago Maggiore. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte 2, Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 


TINIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting ‘Duition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


OLKESTONE.—BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 
































T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


ern — DRESDEN 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. Prospectus with Views. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs, Teunis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
_4_ class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 

Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

Class for children under eight, Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 

i. and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: ‘To Follow 

Right.” Curriculum: on modern lines, with a view to encourage a hobby. 

Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean of 
Norwich.—Address, * L.,” EdgehilJ, Sydenham, Kent. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


SELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home co:mforts. 
T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Heury Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist,—For information apply 
to tho Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
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ee KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c, 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16a. 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres. 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.K.G.S. (late Director — G a Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinuaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D,.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


L E N .A L MM O ND. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20), One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 

ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY ,1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 

pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN. 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by tho 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, isted by resident Mistresses, Pupils 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas. 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Dacghter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &e. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—* G.,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, 


LADY of good family residing at Siena, Italy, will 
RECEIVE an ENGLISH GIRL (or Two Sisters) as BOARDERS. 
Terms, 150 francs a month, Excellent opportunity for learning French and 
Italian, and for Art and Music. Good references given and required.—Apply, 
Signora BOUTADE, Siena (Toscano), Italy. 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c. ; 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 
























































ARROW.—ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
English Education on German Methods. Exceptional advantages for 
Modern Languages and Music. The Conn System of Physical Development 
for Children. Special attention given to pupils’ food. Bracing air. Tennis 
courts, &c.—Head-Mistress: FRAULEIN NEUMANN. 
UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 
School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pupils.— 
““CANTAB.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














Petty (Episcopalian) and his WIFE would 
RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS, 13 or 14, to board and be educated by 

Governess with their own Daughter. Health resort in Perthshire Highlands. 

Terms, 100 guineas.—Apply, “A.,” RB. ‘i. Norfor, Esq., 6 North Saint David 
treet, Edinburgh, 
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TADWORTH, SURBEY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrinctpaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 





HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


B R I G H 3 O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 











Principal—C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 

urse, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 23rd.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 7th and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden's Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; preference as to two of these being given 
to Army or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
3lst. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1903. Also TWO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th. Entrance 
Scholarships, July Ist, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


























PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam, July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll.,Camb. Highest references. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3ilst.—Apply to Rev. RB. D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 
OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or fur of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrang ts for delicate children. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 
INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 
the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 
Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 
Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clergy. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903,—Particwlars from the SECRE- 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS) = O38 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 

Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a - 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to hd 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONB, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Eya 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by com 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to a 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 
eee 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 

Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large win, 

recently added.’ Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL ($-13),—Heat 
Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. An EXAMINATION for several Open Entrance Studentships and 
Scholarships will be held in JULY, Names must be sent to the Head-Mistresg 
not later than Thursday, July 9th. Free Studentships may be awarded without 
examination, to the Daughters of British Officers who have fallen in the War 
in South Africa.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srerey, F.RS,, J, 
Cuvurton Cottins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmany, M.A,, G, 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapzau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huauenet, Terrick Witiiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &. ‘Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H, WHISHAW, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &e. 


i" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received, Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


Cea SOMERSET. — EASTINGTON PRE. 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS, 
Successful preparation for the Public Schools. Testimonials as to efficient train- 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartnell, and 
many others.—Prospectus and refs. on application. MID, TERM JUNE lérg. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


A LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE 8 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


A LECTURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine can RECEIVE a 
RESIDENT PUPIL.—Apply, Lecturer on Physics, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
aSELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
received, Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 





















































** Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


ENDER OF £70,000 THREE PER CENT, PERPETUAL 
saLE BY T DEBENTURE STOCK, 
MINIMUM PRICE £90 PER CENT. 


OTICE is hereby given that it is the intention of the 

Directors of this Company to sell by Tender £70,000 Three per Cent. 

Perpetual Debenture Stock in accordance with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and 1901. : 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or before 

mesday, the 23rd day of June instant, — . 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Debenture 
—_ By order, 
end Senden OS FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

s: 709 Old Kent Road, London, 8.E., 
Ome 4th June, 1903, 


ATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To THz Hotpers oF Common Stock (Votine Trust CERTIFICATES) OF THE 
NaTIonaL RaiLRoaD Company oF Mexico. 





A sufficient amount (over 9) per cent.) of above certificates has been 
deposited in accordance with the terms of our circular of May 25th, 1903, to 
enable us to consummate the agreement referred to in such circular. The 
time for further deposits of such certificates has been extended to and including 
June 25th, 1903, after which date deposits will be accepted only on such terms 


be fixed by the undersigned, 
oneal . SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER & CO., 
New York. 


a 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pa 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


London and New York, June 12th, 1903, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.4..,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C,. 





EST CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 

Inor near London, any Town, County or District in England and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased to forward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any given requirements as to fees and district preferred. 








AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 20 girls received; London Masters ; 
riding and physical training by military instructors,—For particulars apply to 
Miss S. CARR. Pe 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G. 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
EV. E. Y. ORLEBAR, M.A. (late Scholar of Radley ; 
and of New College, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for Universities, 
&c. Regular work. Country recreations. Home comforts.—Terms and refer- 
ences on application, Steeple Morden Vicarage, Royston, Herts. 


IL Hf b&b 8S C HOO L— 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Entrance Scholarships will be HELD 

on THURSDAY, July 23rd, and two following days, when Scholarships varying 

from £15 to £80 per annum, and a number of Exhibitions, value about £50 

rannum, and limited to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be offered. 

ntrance closes July 9th.—Full particulars on application. The BURSAR, 
Mill Hill School, N. W. 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 


and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
each boy may have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. MHead-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses. 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, 
parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—‘‘ THETA,” 
¢/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

















HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

1, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond,) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

Jniversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
J year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 

RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, 

and a Worship without Idolatry.x—Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

SECRETARY of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, 

opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, where Services are held 
every Sunday at lland7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


-IFE OF H. H. ALMOND, LL.D., LATE HEAD- 

MASTER OF LORETTO SCHOOL.— Mr. R. J. MACKENZIE is engaged 

upon this Life, and would be obliged if all Illustrative Letters and Reminis- 

cences were sent to him, care of Mrs. Almoud, North Esk Lodge, Mussel- 
burgh, without delay. 














AKER. is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 4 vols., 1825; Papworth’s British 
Armorials, 1874; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 1845 or 1852; Grove’s Dictionar: 
Music, 4 vols. ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Clow 
green cloth, 1869 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OrrErep.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Meee a 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 1st edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Ttalian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Birch’s Heads 
Illustrious Persons, any folio editions; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Reme- 
dies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; American Revolution, Portraits, 1783 ; 
Dodley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875. 100,000 Books for SALE & WANTED. 
By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14416 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash, All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner’s 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays ; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII.; Grimm’s German Stories; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Westall’s River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835, 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &. 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


PACIFIC LINE. 
LEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, &c. 
‘ORTONA’ (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p., 
Leaving Liverpool Thursday, July 2nd, 4 p.m., Belfast at 11 a.m., and 
Greenock 8 p.m. on Friday, July 3rd, for 
NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 
Arriving back at Liverpool, Monday, July 27th, 
Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to Thomas Cook and Son’s 
Offices; or to the Company's Agents in London, Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 
16 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester 
to THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, 
Piccadilly; orat the HEAD OFFICES of the Company, 31 James St., Liverpool. 














{ pRIEN T-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 
‘ Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Park, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, mater bg PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &c., 
Jat 3lst to August 28th. 
¢F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
Managers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.5 Avenue, 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Bot “LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 





TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 





For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 


30 James Street, Liverpool. 


LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
By the Fine ATLANTIC LINER ‘LAKE SIMCOE.’ 
Sailing from Newcastle-on-Tyne on July 4th and 18th, and August 8th and 22nd. 
RATES FROM 10 TO 20 GUINEAS, 
According to position of Cabin and number of passengers occupying 
each room. 

For plans, &c., apply to ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., African House, 
Water Street, Liverpool; 36 Neville Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Leadenhall 
Chambers, 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.; 8 Commercial Buildings, Cross 
Street, Manchester; Canada House, Bristol; Bute Docks, Cardiff. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s. grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 








WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ‘‘RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£47,000,000. _ 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 











Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. and 7.0. 


RANCH FOR SALE. 





Owing to the Death of W. G. HUGHES, the following Two 
Ranch Properties are Offered for Immediate Sale: 


The Goat Ranch consists of 4,662 acres unfenced, and over 3,000 acres of 
leased lands, small houses for herders and a few cultivated acres. Thereisa 
farm of 240 acres lying within the leased lands, which has a field of 15 acres, a 
small house and permanent water, a good earth tank, 3 wells, 2 windmills, 
besides springs of water. 


This land joins the Home Ranch, which consists of 2,472 acres of agricultural 
land that could be divided into farms, Is nearly all under fence and near the 
railroad. House 3} miles from railway station. Dwelling house has 12 rooms 
and hall; tenant house, 6 rooms ; 4 barns, 2 dairy buildings, calf shed and yard, 
large goat shed and pens, poultry yard and house, 2 gardens and 50 acres in 
cultivation, 3 small pastures and one large pasture of 1,700 acres. Permanent 
water on the land and 2 unfailing creeks running through it, 2 wells and water- 
works, and tanks to supply all the stock at the barns, good well water and soft 
water at house. 


The Goat Flock comprises 320 registered Angoras and about 340 full blood 
Angoras, 48 billies, 500 fine shearing muttons, 333 grade does, 300 this spring's 
kids eligible to registration, and about 300 or 400 full bloods and grades. This 
flock of goats has won high honours at all the leading goat shows and has 
furnished blood for the best flocks iv the country, and has a big trade in single 
and car-lot orders of high-class and grade goats. This is one of the most 
profitable goat ranches in the United States. For further information 


address— 
W. G. HUGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED ard CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 
; of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 
New Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Rewainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity for cash. High prices paid for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1566 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Symonds'’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming piague of them from Sheftieid 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailinz 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 














——— 


By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs 





THE .. . 


‘AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professtonal 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!! 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 


Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telephone: Telegraphic Address: 





4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rvuad, Sheffield. 


1,520 Cax@RAL. *‘ Aquascutum, LonDoN.’ 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


Patron-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 

Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, D.C.L.; GEORGE MEREDITH, nd 

aa tees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

mittee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis ager LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., 
Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R 

j Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W Hunt M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.CS.I., Sir C. M. 

G., C.B., Sidney Lee, ~~ . Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, 

. Rigg, D. 
CBD. Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Trus 


CD. 
eo B, Green, 
Kone Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
HY 


Wace, 


to Half-past Six. 
to members, 25s. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding to age, Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 

S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 


., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 


Modern Literature, in 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of: this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY 
"GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 




















10 10 
23 / ° 23 ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 











*) 4s. per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £6,227,000. 


The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
house at Aberdeen on Friday, June 12th, 1903, when 
the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£960,366, showing an increase of £107,438, in compari- 
son with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £470,336, or 49°0 per cent. 
of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £309,604, or 32°2 per cent. of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to 
cover liabilities under current policies, a profit was 
earned of £137,450. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,051 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £352,217. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £13,794, and single premiums amounting to £74. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £393,950. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £269,266. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,627 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £4,109,816. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1902 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £2 10s. per share, and bonus of 10s. 
per share), in addition to £6,000, the instalment of 


Bonus, 1901-5. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Hubbard, 
Cosmo QO. Bonsor, Esq. 

Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Henry James Lubbock, 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. d 
“7 Charles Hambro, 


Sq. isq. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 
SECRETARY.—H. E. WILSON. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—H. GAYFORD. 
FIRE § W. Mannering, Home Superintendent, 
DEPARTMENT | Jos. Fowler, Foreign Superintendent 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1902, may be obtained from any 

of the Company’s offices or agencies. 


Esq. 
Charles James Lucas, 





** A remarkable half-crown’s worth.”—Daily Mail, 
* A souvenir filled by celebrities.”—Daily Ezpress, 


** The finest half-crown’s worth ever published.” 
—Morning Advertiser, 


* A mélange of good things.””—Morning Post. 
PRINTERS’ PIE. 
A SOUVENIR FILLED BY CELEBRITIES, 
PRINTERS’ PIE. 


A REMARKABLE HALF-CROWN’S WORTH, 


PRINTERS’ PIE. 


FULL OF STORIES, ARTICLES, & PICTURES, 


Every copy sold adds to the Funds of the Printers 
Pension Corporation. 


THE 


“LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 





JUST OUT. 


THE LAUNDRY at HOME, 


By K. T. PURDON. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 62 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of the 
“SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET.” 


Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 





THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorre Smite. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
* Every housewife should read and —_ by her.” 
—Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. ByAtice MassincBerpD. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 


“A fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each, 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JosEPHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 


THE BLUE’ BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by M. Tresecx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, Is, 


* An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. Bramston. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; 

cloth, 6d. - ne 

** Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in life."—Daily News, 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed. By Sripney Puruxips, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 


A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Biacksugne. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
sToN. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Trepeck. 2 
= imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
6d. each. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. AvexanpeR. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“One of the best and safest little guides 


that we 
have ever come across.”— Hospital, ; 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 








I WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND. 


2s. 6d. Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 2s. 6d. 





3 PATERNOSTEER BUILDINGS. E.C, 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s Lolter to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the ““SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IF IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete dilustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Stecl Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MANCHESTER. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos .. 


{ 
| 
| 


Solid in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 40d. 


per ounce respectively. 








| 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
ONE GUINEA PER 
Prospectus of Terms, 
Books, post free on 


MONTHS, from 
ANNUM upwaras, 


with List of New 


application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly. Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of | 


(LIMITED). 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S. LisT 


OF NEW BOOKS. 
BANK RATE AND THE MONEy 


In England, France, Germany, Hol}; 
MARKET Belgium, 1844-1900. By R. H. lean fe aad 


F.R.S., Editor of the “Dictionary of Political Economy,” vr“; 
10s. 6d. net. i ie — 


“The book abounds with statistics of an elaborate nature...... there ; 

probably no work in existence which affords the same amount of information,” 

—St iy 

“The tables of statistics are exceedingly valuable and interesting te the 
student of the Money Market.”—The World, 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE. |} 


British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland and’ 
Hong Kong, with Interludes. By Sir G. WILLIAM DEs Voeux, G.CMG 
Witb Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s, net. — [Just out," 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO 
POLO, THE VENETIAN, (ez 


doms and Marvels of the East. Translated and Edited, with Notes, } 
the late Colonel Sir Henry Youur, R.E., C.B., K.C.S.I. Third Edition 
Revised throughout in the Light of Recent Discoveries by Henri Corpirg 
(of Paris). With a Memoir of Henry YuLe Compiled by his Daughter 
Amy Frances Yuz, L.A., Soc. Ant. Scot., &c., &. With Maps and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. net, [Just out, 


OF A STAFF OFFICER, Shi Pex 

e to the Waterloo 

Campaign and to St. Helena Matters during the Captivity of Napoleon, 

By Lieut.-Col. Basit Jackson. Edited by R. C. Seaton, M.A., late Fellow 

of Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of “Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon.” 
With Map anil Portraits, crown §vo, 7s, 6d. net. (Just out, 

‘* An interesting book...... We owe Mr. Seaton a debt of gratitude for reprint. 

ing ‘ Notesand Reminiscences,’”—Spectator, 


TROPIC AL NILE Some Records of the Duties 

° and Diversions of an Officer 

among Natives and Big Game during the Reoccupation of the Nilotic 

Province. By Captain C. A. Sykes, R.H.A. Witha Map,and Illustrations 

from Photographs and Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hoppay, RB.F.A, 
Square crown 8vo, 12s, net. (Just out, 

Sir Harry H. Jounston, writing in the Daily Chronicle, says :—‘‘ The book is 

well worth reading from beginning to end, and conveys a very accurate 

impression of the country, the scenery, the natives, and the magnificent wild 

beasts.” 





‘ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IS NOW COMPLETE IN 
THIRTEEN VOLUMES. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; Leather, 3s. net per Volume. 
Volumes sold separately, or the Set enclosed in a neat Cloth-covered Box, 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 


(ANNOTATED). 
GENERAL EDITOR— 
Prof. WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Each Volume Edited by a Leading Scholar. 








Presents in lucid form the results of the best modern scholarship. It is 
the only Commentary designed for the general reader, which yet deals with 
matter of critical interest. It is further distinguished from all other Com. 
inentaries by its handy and artistic form. Though in pocket form, the 
volumes are equal in amount of matter to substantial octavos, the result being 
obtained by the use of thin and opaque paper. These are not abridged or 
scrappy Commentaries, 

«“¢The Century Bible’ justifies its title. It touches the high-water mark of 
popularised Biblical scholarship and of book production. In every respect it 
may be spoken of in terms of unqualified praise.”—British Weekly. 


Write for Prospectus; or send 28, 2d. for a sample volume to be 
sent post-free. 


London: T. C, and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street. W.C. ; 
and at Edinburgh. 


And of all Booksellers, 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
In paper covers, Is. net; or cloth gilt, 2s. net; postage, 3d. 
, lial HOLIDAY RESORTS” 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 
(England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Continent). 





Special attention given to Books of Valuc. 





charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. | 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. | 


And 





at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Also contains some Motor and Cycle Tours, 





S. H. BOUSFIELD & CO., Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PUNJAB. 


d and Translated by the Rev. Cuartes Swynnerton, F.S.A. 
ae he lain to the Indian Government (retd.) With 122 Illustrations 
by Native Gadde, demy 8vo, 384 pp., 21s, net. Shortly. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA, By Luiovp 


OspouRNE and IsopeL Stroxc. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 


It. hortly. 
altiianne of Stevenson’s life in Samoa. Containing original and 


hitherto uppublished poetry by him. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


Edited by Ropert InGPEN. With Tyorxton How's Introduction and 
Notes. Limited Edition, Illustrated with Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


21s, net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Edited, with 


Introduction, by Harotp E, Butier. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE AND 


VAUVENARGUES. Reflexions and Maxims. Arranged by ELizapetTH 
Lez, with a Memoir. Imperial 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE ROMAN ROAD. By Zack. 
THE WAY BACK. By Albert Kinross. 
CASTLE OMERAGH. By Frankfort Moore. 
PARK LANE. By Percy White. 


THE UNDERSONG. By H.C. Macilwaine. 


[Next week, 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


ROUTLEDCE’S GOUNTRY BOOKS. 


Printed on Fine Paper. With Coloured Piates and other Illustra- 
tions. Handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. each ; or Cheap Editions 
in boards, 1s. each. 

ANGLING AND WHERE TO GO. 


Edited by W. Senior. With 8 Plates 


tes, 
BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 


Atkinson. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. Coteman. With 
By T. 


200 Coloured Illustrations. 
BRITISH FERNS AND ALLIED PLANTS. 
Moore. With 12 Coloured Plates and 30 Cuts. (No cheap edition.) 
BRITISH MOTHS. By J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. With Cuts 
and 12 Coloured Plates. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By Rev. 


G. Woop. 18th Edition. With 150 Coloured Illustrations. 


J. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE MICROSCOPE. By 
oll liga Rewritten by E. C. BousrieLtp. With 400 Coloured 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


. Woop. 14th Edition. With Coloured Illustrations. 


ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE. By W. D. Prior. 


With 7 Coloured Plates. 


SHILLING COUNTRY BOOKS. 
ASPARAGUS CULTURE. By Barnes and Rosrnson. 


Illustrated. 


CAGE BIRDS. By Suuckarp and Barnessy. Illustrated. 
THE CANARY. By G. J. Barnessy. With 11 


Illustrations. : 
With 9 Plates. 


THE PIG. By S. Srpyey. 
THE POULTRY YARD. By E. Warts. With Plates 
and BARNESBY. 





By R. BLAKEY. 
By Canon 


By Rev. 


by Harrison WEIR. 


SINGING BIRDS. By 


Illustrated. 


SHUCKARD 


THE BOOK OF KNOTS, TIES, AND SPLICES. 


By J. T. Burcess. With 185 Illustrations, cloth, Is. 
COOLING CUPS AND DAINTY DRINKS. By W. 


TERRINGTON. Cloth, ls. 





ROUTLEDGE’S New List of 6d., Is., and 2s. Novels for Seaside Reading is 
Now Ready, and may be had post-free, 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


4th Impression in the Press. 
THE LIFE OF 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E.. OSBORNE, 12s. 6d. net. 


PILOT.—*‘ Mr, Osborne has brought to his work a spirit charged with the ideas 
of the friend whose life’s story he has here told. He draws out the heart of that 
combination of diverse elements which made Dolling’s life stand out beyond almost 
any other man of his time in interest and attraction.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mr. Osborne’s work is well done. It is characterised by 
an insight into character, by an intimacy of knowledge, by a fervent devotion 
which is neither blind nor biassed, and he has presented the fascinating story in so 
admirable a fashion in respect to style and treatment that it is @ model of its kind.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 
BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ A perfectly delightful book.” 


NATURE’S LAWS AND THE 
MAKING OF PICTURES. *Wis 


WYLLIE, 
A.R.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Super-royal 4to, 15s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The illustrations, mainly by Mr. Wyllie himself, are numerous and 
very interesting.” 


THE SCHOOL MANAGER, 1903. 


A Handy Guide to the Duties and Privileges of Managers under the New 
Education Act, including the Text of the Act. By JoszpH Kine, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


By MILDRED SHENSTONE. 














London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








LOVELY WOMAN. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Silk Marker, 5s. 
AUTHOR OF 
‘*THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT.” 


* You would think that if it is impossible to indict a whole nation it would 
be even more impossible...... to indict a whole sex. Bnt Mr. Crosland 
does it.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is an amusing book enough, and, in spite of its garrulous acerbity, it is 
the book of a shrewd observer...... The ‘something of interest on every e," 
fondly alluded to by enthusiastic reviewers, is certuinly to be found in this 
amazing volume.”—Men and Women. 

‘* Mr. Crosland’s utterance regarding the sex...... would have pleased Juvenal 
and delighted the soul of Jonathan Swift.”—Sunday Special. 

“The parent or guardian should prevent the callow bachelor perusing this 
book of sound and fury.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUME. 


THE LONELY WAY. 
By Capt. W. A. ADAMS, 
Author of “Bus Divinum,” &. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The poet has the same refinement of expression and the same power of 
painting Nature that Wordsworth had.”—Irish Times. 

“Distinguished by tenderness of thought and tuneful expression.” 

—Publishers’ Circular. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


OOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit. ; 
any Ist Edits. of Hewiett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Bare books supplied. Catalogues 
free. State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham, 


The “Aillenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 
From 3 to6 mths, 

















Malted Food, No. 3. 


Milk Food, No. r. 
From 6 mths. & upwards, 


From birth to 3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., London. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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DAVID 


BATHSHUA. 


A New Dramatic Poem. 


BY 
CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net, 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 


LIVERPOOL POST.—“The passionate intensity of the 
central scene is portrayed with a vividness of effect, an 
appreciation of the subtleties of blank verse, and an insight 
into the potentialities of human nature......The whole spirit 
of the stanza breathes the fire of King David's passion...... 
Mr. Wynne, in the exquisite lament of Bathshua over her dead 
child, gives us one of the sweetest lyrics he has yet produced. 
....-eLhe whole work is beautifully written and conceived.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ David and Bathshua’ is finely 
conceived...... Mr. Wynne is happiest of all in his versification 
of the beautiful Psalms of David...... The scene between Uriah 
and his girl-wife is written with rare tenderness, and Nathan's 
denunciation of David has the true prophetic fire.” 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“‘ David and Bathshua’ is a 
distinct advance on the poet’s previous work...... The incident 
of David’s first meeting with Uriah’s wife and the sequel to 
his overmastering passion are treated with reticence and 
strength. Here and there are passages of great dramatic 
power and beauty.” 


SCOTSMAN.—* The work is conceived with a fine richness 
of imagination, and comes out in clear, musical, and glowing 
language. It is the strongest thing that has yet come from 
its author’s pen, and cannot but noticeably enhance his 
reputation, while it will be read with admiration by everyone 
interested in withstanding the existing tendency toa divorce 
betwixt poetry and the drama.” 


STANDARD.—“ The author is much handicapped by the 
fact that Saul, and David, and Abner, and Joab, and Abishai 
are so vividly and intensely dramatic in the tremendous 
Biblical narrative, nor can expansion in detail add anything 
to the grim tragedy of Bathsheba and Uriah the Hittite. 
Mr. Wynne has, however, boldly constructed a story of his 
own, and with a certain measure of success......There are 
passages of vigorous and not unskilful declamation.” 


COURT CIRCULAR.— This drama cannot fail to add to 
the already considerable reputation of Mr. Wynne.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD; 
Removing on June 30th to 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43 GERRARD STREET, SOHO. 





ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS 


In medium 8vo, handsomely bound, and profusely Tllustrated, 7s, 6d, 


THE CLOUD WORLD: 


Its Features and Significance, being a Popular Account of Forms 
and Phenomena. With a Glossary. 


By SAMUEL BARBER, Author of “ Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade,” &o, 


In square crown 8vo, tastefully bound, and fully Illustrated, 6s. net, 


A GLOUCESTERSHIRE WILD GARDEN, 


With Some Extraneous Matter. By “‘ CURATOR.” 

A chatty account of the successful attempt to maintain a sub-tropical garde: 
in perfection, the result being shown in lovely pictures of tropical Scenery po 
nen corners illustrating the author's account of his labours and their 
result. 


NEW NOVELS AND SKETCHES, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


AT NOON: Where Two Ways Meet. 4 


Novel by “ Matsry.” 
“The vivacious style in which this story is written adds greatly to its 
interest. The story itself is simple enough, and we have all heard it before, 
yet it reads as if it were something new.”—Literary World, P 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


BLUE BLOOD AND RED. By Mrs. L. £, 


Wans ey, Author of “ The Lady Algive,” ‘‘ His Wife by Force,” &c, 
* An excellent story, and full of interest.”—Spalding Free Press, 
“A painstaking effort, in which a child’s beneficent influence on # hard 
man’s nature is suggested with feeling.”’—Outlook. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS: a Story of Village Life, 


By Jno. T. Proctor. 
‘An unambitious story of Lincolnshire village life a century ago.”—Outlook, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLIERS OF WINDY HILL: Crucial 


Moments in a Welsh Village. By Witrrip Sparroy, Author of “ Persian 
Children of the Royal Family.” 

*Outwardly an unpretentious book. Taking it up you would hardly expect 
to be amused, far less fascinated. But once you are lucky enough to begin to 
read it, you are not likely to lay the book down before you have read the last 
page. We must sincerely confess to the very real pleasure that these sketches 

ave given us.”—Morning Post. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


SANDS AND CO. 








ROSSETTI PAPERS, 1862-1870. 


Being a Continuation by W. M. ROSSETTI of the Record 
of the Career of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
as shown forth in his two previous works, “ Ruskin, Rossetti, 
Praeraphaelitism ” and “ Praeraphaelite Diaries and Letters,” 

Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT. 


An Epitome of the Statute and Canon Law thereon. 


By FREDERICK McMULLAN and GUY ELLIS, 
Demy 8vo, price ls. 6d. 


BACK TO ROME! 


Being a Series of Private Letters, &c., addressed to an Anglican 
Clergyman. 


By “SCRUTATOR.” 
Crowa 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


London : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MODERN SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. F. BETTEX. 


Translated, with Additions and Notes, by EDMUND K. SIMPSON, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 349 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 
MARSHALL BROS., Paternoster Row. 


This interesting apologetic is now in its ninth German edition, and has been 
translated into French, Dutch, and Spanish. An Italian version is in course 
of preparation. 

“The author has won the ear of the educated Christian public by his volume 
Naturstudium und Christentum.”—Deutsche Evang. Kirchenzettung. 

‘The able writings of the Stuttgart apologist, Friedrich Bettex.” 

Prof, Z6cKLER (Greifswald), 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE: PRINCIPLES AND 


MS OF. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. May, C.M.G., Royal 
ee. Professor of Military Art and History at the Staff College. 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. 

« Ljeutenant-Colonel May is as strongly convinced as the most ardent Army 

formers that the Navy is, and always must be, predominant. His book 
1 re the case with considerable force, and in particular we commend to our 
ders the chapter entitled ‘The Functions of an Army,’”—Daily Mail. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry IL, 


Richard I.,and John). By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., M.A, Maps and 
Jilustrations, 12s. 
«Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn him the grati- 
tude of all students of the Angevin period.” —Times, 





CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By 


Prof.G. Vita. Forming the New Volume of the “Library of Philosophy.” 
Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

«The book takes a broad general survey of the new psychology, which it 
furthers by giving a comprehensive view of the doctrines of its founders and 
of the processes of evolution in the history of ideas by which they have arrived 
atthem. The processes and results are well set forth in this clear and com- 
pendious treatise, a book well worthy of its place in the valuable series it now 
enriches.” —Scotsman. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 


By E, BELFORT Bax. 8vo, 6s. 

“This volume completes a set of three volumes, in which the author has 
considered the social side of the Reformation in Germany. He shows that 
the movement was an upheaval at the close of the Middle Ages of the disin- 
herited classes, who were drawn by their poverty into enthusiastic acceptance 
ofadoctrine of making worldly goods common property as the fulfilment of 
the teaching of Christ.”—Notts Guardian, 


“A brilliant sketch of the movement.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF HELL 


(ANCIENT AND MODERN). By James New. With 79 Facsimiles from 

- Ancient and Oriental Drawings, 464 pp., 6s. 

“Mr. New has collected a store of valuable historical material dealing with 
the literature of hell as it has presented itself to the minds of preceding 
ages, and his book is enriched by a series of exceedingly weird and grotesque 
illustrations.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“ Full of curious learning,” —Spectator, 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BEST 


FICTION, BRITISH AND AMERICAN, including Trauslations, By 
E, A. Baker, M.A. 618 pp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

About 4,500 NOVELS are CLASSIFIED and CHARACTERISED. To 
each book are added the best available editions, the English and American 
publishers’ names, the prices, the date of first publication. 

“ A valuable book of reference.” —Standard, 

“An admirably compiled list of all the best novels in the language. It 
includes almost every novel of established worth between Chaucer and the 
present day.”—Liverpool Post. 














A NEW SCHOPENHAUER BOOK. 


THE BASIS OF MORALITY. 4s. 64d. 


“ Will be widely welcomed among students and general readers.”—Scolsyian, 


“His work is good, and while he cannot reproduce all the charm of the 
style, the version is worthy of congratulation.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





THE FIRST CHRISTIAN GENERATION. 


By Janes Tuomas, Author of “Our Records of the Nativity.” 6s. 
“The concluding section of the book, dealing with the evolution of dogmas 
and church organisation, is extremely interesting, and the subject is handled 
ina spirit that commands respect.”—Notts Guardian. 





NEW GOLFING RHYMES, 


HORACE ON THE LINKS. By C. J. B. 


and P.S. W. With a Foreword by Horace Hutcuinson. 2s, 6d, 

“Surprising in their aptness and whimsicality.”—Outlook, 

“A very pleasant little volume of free renderings of some of the best known 
odes wrested from their true environment and taken out boldly on to the 
links,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ After you have read this book you will either take to golf or read Horace, 
as the case may be.”—Sovereign. 





A NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT: 


By Fexix Lacianp. 6s. 
“There is certainly a charm about the writing, with its echoes of Sterne 
and Goldsmith, its pictures of provincial society and its old-fashioned 
manuer,”—Times. 


a Novel. 


“The author has successfully caught the peculiar mental modes and social 
tendencies of the period, and his pictures of Church, clergy, and Dissent may be 
tingled out as lively, accurate, and humorous.”—Glasjow Herald, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW FICTION. 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


HIS DAUGHTER FIRST. 


By the Author of ‘* But Yet a Woman.” 


SPECTATOR, June 13th.—“Mr. Hardy’s return to the paths of 
fiction is a welcome event, and will, we hope, induce many who 
now encounter him for the first time to make acquaintance with 
his earlier books, His novels have a distinction of style, a charm 
of atmosphere, and a delicacy of portraiture which raise them 
far above the ordinary level. Most of his characters inspire the 
reader with the irresistible desire to meet them in real life, 
and of how few novel-writers can that be truly asserted! On 
closing the book you feel that you have been associating with 
persons whose acquaintance you would like to cultivate,” 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


W. D. HOWELLS’S NEW BOOK. 
QUESTIONABLE SHAPES. 


By the Author of “ The Kentons.” 


The announcement of a new book by Mr. Howells is in the nature of a 
literary event. This new volume is more especially notable, as he here returns 
to the field of some of his earlier work. The three stories which comprise the 
volume have an interest founded on psychical phenomena, worked out with all 
his well-known excellent art. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, (Just published, 


A VERY REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL. 
THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON. 


By FRANCES POWELL. 


First Review.—“ Miss Frances Powell in ‘The House on the Hudson’ has 
written a remarkable book. It leaves a distinct impression of power. The 
remembrance of it lingers longin the memory. Athema Denhamis an original 
creation. The story is told with a full sense of dramatic effect and of propor- 
tion. Nothing is over-emphasised, nothing is neglected.”— World, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABNER DANIEL.” 
THE SUBSTITUTE. 


By WILL N. HARBEN. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We have seldom seen a plot worked out with 
more delicacy and skill...... A ceaseless flow of humorous talk and 


anecdote.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE LOVE OF MONSIEUR. 
By George Gibbs. 


Illustrated, 6s. [Just published, 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 
By W. F. Payson. 
6s. [Just published. 
THE HOUSE OF THE COMBRAYS. 
By G. Le Notre. 


With an Introduction by Victorren Sarpov, 6s, 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY. 
By Basil King. 
6s. [Third Impression. 


MARJORIE. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 


Author of “If I were King.” Illustrated in Tint, with a Frontispiece in 
Colour, 6s. [With Imprint of R. H, Russell.) [Ready June 25th. 


IN THE MORNING GLOW. 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


Illustrated, 3s. 6d. [Ready June 25th. 


SIR ANTHONY AND THE EWE LAMB. 


By the Author of “‘ Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man.” 
In Designed Cover, 3s. 6d, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, or 











HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


POSSOSOS SSS SOSOSS SS SOOSOOOOOOOOCOOOOOSE 





Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 


‘COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you will find nearly three hundred charming Country Houses, Rectories, and 
Vicarages to be let furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are 
particulars of many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more 
expensive and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 
Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 
their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 
for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 
for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





commana 


You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 156.2, 6d. weekly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week, 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., from 
your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES, 








HOW CAN | BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 
reading a description. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. ‘The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 
and sellers. 





—= 


IF YOU WANT | IF YOU WANT | IF YOU WANT 
to Buy or to Sell poe —_ . —— a a Groom, to Buy a Sundial cr Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from amekeeper, or Gardener, or | wii cial 
the Country, consult the ‘COUNTY | want a place as such, consult the ad- sain Statuary a the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S” FREE REGISTER | vertisement colunms of the COUNTY | consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. | of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


FLODDEN FIELD: a Tragedy. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


By CANON HENSON. 


SINCERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR TOLERATION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
£ esr Hensoy, Canon of Westminster. Globe 8vo, Is. net. 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK, 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director of the Royal 
College 7 Music. By Cuartes L.Graves, With Photogravure Portraits, 


&c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“ One of the most interesting books published for many a day.’» 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CuesteRTON. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s, net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—* A model of compact and relevant informa- 


tion.’ 
NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. With 9 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ACADEMY.—“So well handled as to give the book a lightness and attraction 
which surprise one by their novelty. Norway never showed more fascinatingly 
than in Mr. Wood’s pages...... A well-written and originally conceived work.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS of EPICTETUS 


with the Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated and Arranged by Hasrines 
Crossuey, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY, No. VIIL, 17s. net. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


ConTeNTs.—The Palace of Knossos (Season 1902), <A. J. Evans.—Excava- 
tions at Praesos, Petras, and Palaikastro. C. Bosanquet.—Pre-Hellenic 
Inscriptions of Praesos. BR. S. Conway.—Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea. 
H. R. Hall.—Sculptures from Cyzicus. F. W. Hasluck.—&c. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


Imperial 8vo, stiff boards, 3s. net. 
NEW IMPRESSION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide to Latin 


Prose Composition. By Prof. J. P. Posteate, Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
P = to “SELECTED PASSAGES.” New Impression, Revised. Globe 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Illustrated, Pott 8vo, 2s, net each. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD MAN OVERBOARD! 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL Mr. Keegan’s Elopement 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
Volume VI. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Volume V. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS. 


By J. AA HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
TRAPPER “JIM.” By Epwyn Sanpys, Author 


of “ Upland Game Birds,” &. With many Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. By Rose 
— Nicsois, With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, gilt top, 
17s, net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“A book which, it need hardly be said, willappeal 
to every lover of the garden, whether he be a practical disciple of the craft, or 
merely content to admire or criticise the labour of others. To the specialist 
it is awork of standard importance.’ 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental Side of 
Philosophy. By Prof. Bicuarp G. Moutton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penua.) 
Crown vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 





















































SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SCOTSMAN.—" The letters of a lady of culture and of keen obser- 
vation. They are as natural as they are often sparkling.” 


Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &., 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


GLOBE.—“ Perhaps the most ‘intimate’ thi of the kind that have yet 
been given to the world. They are agreeably full of detail and...... they present 
an unusually graphic picture of Court and Society in England during the years 
they cover. Moreover, while pleasantly frank, they are in very pam | taste.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The clever letters of a clever, unaffected woman. 
rs may confidently predict a great success for this exceedingly pleasant 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—The writer of these interesting letters...... com: 
municates her observations and impressions with an eye to personalities and 
a boudoir chattiness which would have made her a correspondent to be coveted. 
by any Society journal.” 

MORNING POST.—“‘ Madame Waddington gives very bright and readable 
sketches of the men and women she met—always good humoured, but full of 
—_ observation....... They must be read to appreciate their variety and 
charm.” 

STANDARD.—“ Madame Waddington writes with simplicity and good 
nature. The personal charm which made her so gracious as a hostess and 
so acceptable as a guest is communicated in all she writes.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY ACLAND, BART. 
ON MONDAY NEXT (JUNE 22np). 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND, weit. SS Pine Batemnts ot ‘Oxtonk, 
MEMOIR. By J. B. Arvay, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA, 
ON MONDAY NEXT (JUNE 22np). 
With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. By W. J. Harpine Kine, MBAS, 


F.B.G.S, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
CHOTA NAGPORE: Aliticnown Frovings 
= of the Empire. By F. B. 
BrapuEY-Brrt, B.A. (Oxon), F.B.G.S., 1.C.S. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. the Earu or Nortusrook, G.C.S.I., sometime Viceroy of 
India. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Mr. Bradley-Birt’s description of the country is 
one of the most fascinating stories it has been our good fortune to read for some 
time. The tale of the country’s life is composed of all sorts of quaint cere- 
monies.” 

OUTLOOK.—“ A picturesque and informing ‘glimpse’ of a curious outlying 
portion of Bengal. A most interesting book.” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: 


An Idyll of the British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 


AUTHOR OF “CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,” “RUPERT 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
ON MONDAY NEXT (JUNE 22np).—Crown 8vo, 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “AN INLAND FERRY.” 


U N ITED STATES Reprinted with Additions and 

® Notes from the Spectator. By 

ViIGILANS SED AQuus. With an Introduction by J. St. Loz Srracuey. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

VANITY FAIR.—* An exceedingly interesting and valuable book, which will 
teach the student of public affairs more in an hour or two than he would learn 
from the Berlin Correspondents and the magazine writers of our country in 
years.” 

TIMES.—“ A remarkable series of letters which throw valuable light on 
German Anglophobia......The one nightmare which disturbs these prophets of 
England’s downfall is the possibility of a British Zollverein.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ The letters deserve the closest study for the light which 
they shed upon the intentions of Germany, especially at this moment in view 
of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals......It is worth the while of every British citizen 
to master the contents of this extraordinary book.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. Edited 
by Ersxrse Cuitpers, Author of ‘“‘In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” With 
2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 
TO-DAY.—*“ Well written and extremely interesting...... Whether it be fiction 
in the guise of reality, or reality in the guise of fiction, it undoubtedly makes 
fascinating reading.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A book in which yachtsmen will delight, and which might 
well become a text-book of the Navy League.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHATTO AND. WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


DOSSOSOSOSOOOSSOHSOSOOHSSOOOOOSOOSOSD 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. By Atcernon Gissixe, 
Author of “A Secret of the North Sea.” 

“The fragrant breath of English meadows is in this book. It is full of the 
atmosphere of a pleasant country-side...... He writes with ease and refinement, 
and handles with undeniable talent the psychological problems which such a 
story involves.”—Scotsman. 

*‘The characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the book is written in a 
pleasant, leisurely style which makes its reading most enjoyable.” —To-day. 

“Shows a more powerful grip on human nature than he had hitherto 
attained.”—Daily Express. 

“A story which will certainly please Mr. Gissing’s numerous readers.””—Times, 





OVERDUE. By W. Crark Rvssett. 


“Fascinating.”—Punch. “ Admirable.”’—Great Thoughts, 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By Frank Ricuarpsoy, Author 
of ‘‘ The King’s Counsel.” 
“An amusing and absorbing novel.......His epigrams are a delight.” 
“Mr, Richardson is a prose Juvenal.”—Athenzum. —Spectato;. 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Bertram Mirror 
Author of “The Gun-Runner.” . 
“A well-told tale.”—Times, 
“Full of vivid excitement first and last.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. By Max 0’ReEt1, 
Author of ‘‘H.B.H. Woman,” “Between Ourselves,” &, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Entertaining and delightful.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“* We hardly know whether to recommend the book to our readers or not. 

a Oo not put it down once begun—that is certain.”—Spectator. 

“ With a pretty wit and a turn for epigram this writer can scarcely be dull, 
and no one will turn to one or other of these chatty chapters without being 
pleasantly entertained.” —Scotsman. 





— 


A NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d, 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, including ‘SOME LATER VERSES.” 





THE STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to 
the Study of the Stars and Nebulx. By J. Extarp Gorz, F.R.As° 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. ‘ 





NEW AND POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
SHE DRA SEON,, By fi Zou SAUER SAU, Cases Boe, | SORES SUS CHUTE MEMS 
. By Ova. « By Writers CoLiins. D. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. by Grant Artsy. NA BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croker. BUCHANAN, ” y Same 


DIA 
CHILDREN 





OF GIBEON. By Sir Watrer Besant. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besant, 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 

SKETCHES. By Marx Twain. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wi ere Cotrrns. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape, 

**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Reape, 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 

MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rozert Louis Stevenson. 

THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte, (The TWO SERIES in One,) 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


Grant Allen’s The Evolutionist at Large. 
Moorland Idylls. With Illustrations. 
John Ashton’s Social Life under the Regency. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
Florizel’s Folly. With 13 Illustrations. 
Robert Barr’s The Unchanging East. 
Besant’s As we are and as we may be. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. By W. Mattreu WILLIAMS. 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s In the Hebrides. With 23 
ustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. 
With 42 Illustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 29 Illustrations. 
——— Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Cussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. With 400 Woodcuts and 


Plates. 
Harry de Windt’s Through the Gold-fields of Alaska. 
With 33 Illustrations. “ 
Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes, Three 
Series, 6s. each. 
——— Four Frenchwomen. With 4 Portraits. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, &c. With 2 Illustrations. 
———  Side-Walk Studies. With 5 Iilustrations. 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and Dublin Society. By 


A Native. 
Mrs. Haweis’s The Art of Beauty. With Illustrations. 














Mrs. Haweis’s The Art of Decoration. With Illustrations, 

Rev. H. R. Haweis’s American Humorists. 

Heckethorn’s London Souvenirs. 

—- London Memories: Svcial, Historical, Topographical, 

Jefferies’ (Richard) The Open Air. 2s. 6d. 

— ——— The Life of the Fields. Hand-made Paper Edition, 

———— Nature Near London. Hand-made Paper Edition. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER Besant, 

McCarthy’s Hist. of Our Own Times. 5 vols. cr. 8vo, 6s, each, 

———— A Short History of Our Own Times. 

Herman Merivale’s Bar, Stage, and Platform. With 
ortralt. 

James Milne’s The Romance of a Pro-Consul (Sir George 
Grey). With Portrait. : 

W.C, Morrow’s Bohemian Parisof To-day. With Illustrations, 

Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons. Illustrated. 

— —— Familiar Science Studies. 

——— Mysteries of Time and apes. Illustrated, 

—-—— The Universe of Suns. Illustrated. 

W. Clark Russell’s The Ship: her Story. Illustrated. 

R. L. Stevenson: a Life Study in Criticism. By H. B. Barupox, 

t With 2 Portraits. oe 

Sir Richard Temple’s A Bird’s-Eye View of India. With 
2 Illustrations. 

Walt Whitman’s Selected Poems. Edited by W. M. Rossett1. 
With Portrait. 





POPULAR THREE-SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Grant Allen’s Post-Prandial Philosophy. ; Wis 
Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. __ 
Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. With 84 Illustrations, 
Rev. C. W. Bardsley’s Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. 
Besant’s Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illustrations, 
—— Gaspard de Coligny. With Portrait. 
ae : mye a With Frontispiece, 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities. : 
Bret Harte’s Choice Works. With 50 Illustrations. 
Rev. Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles. 
————— The Reader’s Handbook. 1,250 pages. 
Chaucer for Children. By Mrs. Haweis. With Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 
Edward Clodd’s Myths and Dreams. 
J. Churton Collins’s Illustrations of Tennyson. 
———— Jonathan Swift: a Study. 
George Colman’'s Broad Grins, My Nightgown and Slippers, &c. 
Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations, 
Harry De Windt's True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s The British Empire. : 
Austin Dobson’s Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. 
EARLY ENGLISH POETS: 
Giles Fletcher. 1 vol. 
Sidney’s Complete Poems. 3 vols., 3s. 6d, each. 
Sir John Davies. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
The Golden Treasury of Thought. By Turopore Tayrtor. 
James Greenwood’s The Prisoner in the Dock. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy’s Love, Courtship, and Marriage. 
Thomas Hood’s Choice Works. With 200 Illustrations, 
Theodore Hook’s Choice Humorous Works. 
William Jones’s Finger-Ring Lore. With 300 Illustrations. 
——-~—— Crowns and Coronations. With 91 Illustrations. 
A Kipling Primer. By F. L. Kyowes. With 2 Portraits. 
Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. With 2 Portraits and Facsimile of the 
Dissertation on Roast Pig. 











Larwood and Hotten’s History of Signboards. With 94 Illustrations. 

Charles Lowe’s Our Greatest Living Soldiers. With 8 Portraits. 

The Maclise Gallery. With Dr. Maainn’s Text. Enlarged by Wituau 
Bates. With 85 Portraits. 

Max O’Rell’s Her Royal Highness Woman. 

Between Ourselves. 

——— Rambles in Womanland. 

My First Book, By 22 Popular Authors, With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 

OLD DRAMATISTS : 
Ben Jonson. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Marlowe, 1 vol. 
Chapman’s Works. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Massinger. 1 vol 

E. B. Osborn’s Greater Canada. With Map. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Choice Works: Poetry, Stories, Essays. 

Proctor’s Flowers of the Sky. With 54 Illustrations. 

Alfred Rimmer’s Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 52 Illus, 

— About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales. With Coloured Plates. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Dr. W. J. Rotre. With 42 Illustrations. 

Shelley’s Complete Works in Prose and Poetry. 5 vols., 3s, 6d, each, 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Complete Works. 

Spenser for Children. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 

The Stevenson Reader. With 10 Illustrations. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the English People. With 140 Illusts, 

Dean Swift’s Choice Works. With Portrait and Facsimiles, 

Thackerayana. With numerous Facsimile Illustrations after W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

Thoreau: his Lifeand Aims. By H. A. Pace. With Portrait. 

John Timbs’s Clubs and Club Life in London. With 41 Illustrations. 

— English Eecentrics and Eceentricities. With 48 Illustrations. 

J. M. W. Turner’s Life and Correspondence. By WaLTER THORNBURY. 
With 10 Illustrations. 

Lady Wilde’s The Ancient Legends, &c., of Ireland. 

A Dictionary of Words, Facts, and Phrases. By E.:ezEr EpWaARDs. 

Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. With 300 Illustrations. 
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